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Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow 


Baltimore Deaconess Motherhouse 
Provides Training for Parish Workers 


In the year 1910, by order of the 
General Synod, the Baltimore Mother- 
house of Deaconesses enlarged its pro- 
gram and opened the doors of its train- 
ing school to all young women desiring 
to serve as full-time workers in the 
Church. For thirty-five years it has 
adequately supplied young women for 
the parish, parsonage, institutions, and 
welfare agency. More than five hun- 
dred have gone forth from its portals 
as non-garbed workers equipped with 
religious knowledge, vision, practical 
experience, and spirituality. They have 
made their contribution to the life of 
the Church in far-flung areas of the 


United States, Canada and the foreign 


field. 

As years passed, and the needs of 
the Church changed, the curricula and 
program of this Lutheran School for 
Christian Workers also changed. Today 
it offers an excellent two-year course 
on the college level for the preparation 
of Parish Workers, and a one-year 
course for Church Secretaries. Its fac- 
ulty includes only highly qualified, ac- 
credited teachers. Its graduates are in 
great demand. They are serving in par- 
ish and parsonage, in defense area work 
and rural work, with social welfare 
agencies and in homes for the handi- 
capped, the orphaned, and the aged. 
Today these non-garbed workers spread 
their influence through sixteen synods. 

Tomorrow and its needs are coming! 
Our Church will be able to meet these 
needs only if she has the adequately 
trained workers. Such leadership will 
be standing ready, if from the local 
congregation of the United Lutheran 
Church in America there is a flow of 
young women into this Lutheran School 
for Christian Workers. 
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Man’s Machines, God’s Energy 


THE sponsors of one of the great orchestra’s summer concerts recently 
referred to the contribution made by labor-saving machinery to the produc- 
tion of grain foods. The immediate reference was to a “bumper wheat crop” 
whereby not only those tilling the soil of the United States and Canada can 
provide bread for themselves, for the rural population of North America 
and for its millions of urban workers, but poverty-stricken Europe and 
great masses of bewildered people in North Africa and Asia can also get 
flour and other foods that will keep them alive. Almost as marvelous is 
the generosity of nature which rewards agricultural activities without spite 
against the debris of battle and the intrusion of hastily made human graves, 
which were the war’s mockery of the fields’ fertility. 

THE LUTHERAN is very cautious about interpretations of the mind of 
God as His will for man seems to appear in divine Providence. We know 
from inspired comments and from experience that His ways are past finding 
out: that the rain falls on the just and on the unjust, and that the righteous 
seem at times to be forsaken. But we are directed and empowered to 
meditate upon His way upon the earth and upon our obligations as His 
stewards. Out of such periods of waiting upon God to learn His will has 
come the conclusion that our western continent was held in reserve to meet 
the situations arising from gross errors and satanic wickedness. Not wars, 
nor poverty, nor pestilence, nor famine are able to create despair of His 
goodness and mercy. Even the fields provide bounteously, though workers 
are diminished in numbers and the need of them is increased. 
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Superman in school 

“SUPERMAN” is planning to teach 
American children their history, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects. This comic- 
strip character who 
can leap a thou- 
sand feet in the air 
is to appear in a 
series of school 
workbooks. First 
of the Superman 
series is a vocab- 
ulary workbook 
now being tried 
out in Lynn, Mass. 

But Superman is a false prophet, who 
leads the children astray, protests R. 
Routhard in America, Roman Catholic 
weekly. “The synthetic Superman, pat- 
tern of heroism tends to distort the 
proper concept of Christian heroism.” 

Children get from Superman the 
idea that brute force is preferable to 
the use of reason, says this writer. 
The comic-strip character creates “the 
impression that high morality is pos- 
sible though divorced from religious 
belief and prayer.” 

“The specific ideal in question is the 
ideal of Christ Himself as the all- 
around hero in a child’s scheme of 
values. . . . The Superman schoolbook 
program amounts to teaching children 
an ideal which is inimical to the Chris- 
tian ideal—Christ.” 
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Religious classes halted 

ScHoots in three communities of 
Wayne County, New York, have been 
holding classes for religious instruction 
in school buildings. The classes have 
been conducted for two years by four 
Protestant ministers. 

Order to discontinue the classes was 
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received on June 11 from Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, State Commissioner of 
Education. The order resulted from a 
petition filed by Arthur Cromwell, 
president of the Rochester Society of 
Free Thinkers. 

The classes are “a flagrant violation 
of the State Constitution,’ Mr. Crom- 
well declared. The constitution pro- 
hibits the use of tax-supported proper- 
ties for religious instruction. 

In the Wayne County schools it was 
explained that pupils attended the 
classes only on written request from 
their parents. Roman Catholic chil- 
dren attended classes in their own 
church. 


Literacy in Wisconsin 

THIRTY-TWO percent of the families 
in Wisconsin bought religious books in 
1944, according to figures compiled by 
the Milwaukee Journal. This was 
nearly half the total number of Wis- 
consin families buying any books. 

This is a very high figure for book- 
buying, far in excess of figures estab- 
lished in previous studies by Douglas 
Waples and others. Wartime prosperity 
has boosted the nation’s book-buying 
to half a billion copies a year. Even at 
that, Wisconsin must be far more lit- 
erate than other states; and far more 
religious. Thirty-two percent of the 
families bought religious -books—and 
only 30.7 percent bought mystery 
stories. 


Nobody satisfied 

Dr. Water VAN Kirx told Protestant 
church-paper editors a few months ago 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
only religious organization in America 
that is really efficient in getting itself 
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in the newspapers. “They succeed not 
because’ of any putting on of pressure 
but because they have studied the sci- 
ence of public relations, and because 
they are willing to put in the money 
needed.” 

Catholics themselves are not im- 
pressed by their success. Less than 
one-tenth of one percent of the news 
in the papers is Catholic news, says the 
Catholic Journalist, publication of the 
Catholic Press Association. 

“Catholic news” is defined as news 
or articles about Catholic individuals, 
activities, organizations, etc. While the 
Catholic population is so large, why is 
news of that population so scarce? asks 
the Journalist. “Are the public rela- 
tions and publicity departments of 
Catholic organizations falling down on 
the job?” 


Churches in Berlin 

Twenty Lutheran churches are open 
in Berlin, according to Col. Gen. Niko- 
lai Erastovich Berzarin, Soviet military 
commander. Russians are going about 
the task of reopening the churches as 
part of the program of restoring normal 
civilian life. 

Reason for so few churches open is 
that a majority of the buildings have 
been destroyed or damaged. Partic- 
ularly in the Frankfurter Alexander- 
platz district, reports Religious News 
Service, churches have been demol- 
ished. The ornate Berlin cathedral 
stands gaunt and bare, the cupola 
wrecked by bombs. 

Church and state will be separated 
under the Russian occupation, but re- 
ligious instruction will be provided in 
the schools for Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish children. There are still 
6,000 Jews in Berlin, out of a pre-Nazi 
population of 165,564. 


Archbishop enthroned 

Bisuop ALEKSI LEHTONEN was for- 
mally enthroned as archbishop of the 
Lutheran Church of Finland at serv- 
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ices in the Abo cathedral early this 
month. Bishops of the Finnish church 
participated in the service, as well as 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church and the Rt. Rev. 
Basil Staunton Batty of the Church of 
England. 

Archbishop Eidem preached a brief 
sermon, welcoming the new archbishop 
and emphasizing the spiritual unity of 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Molzahn free 


Frienps of the Rev. Kurt E. B. Mol- 
zahn, who was set free from a federal 
prison by order of President Truman 
on June 1, report that he is recovering 
from a serious illness for which he has 
been undergoing treatment in a Phila- 
delphia hospital. 

He was convicted as a German spy 
in 1942, and sentenced to ten years in 
prison. Numerous sympathizers with 
Pastor Molzahn have considered his 
conviction a miscarriage of justice. 
Among those who appealed to Pres- 
ident Truman on his behalf were Paul 
J. Hoh, new president of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary; William Draper Lewis, 
president of the American Law Insti- 
tute; and J. Duncan Spaeth, professor 
emeritus at Princeton and son of the 
famous Lutheran leader, Adolph 
Spaeth. 

Upon his conviction Pastor Molzahn 
was suspended from the Lutheran 
ministry, but no action was taken in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to de- 
prive him of his ministerial standing 
permanently because he was unable to 
appear for trial. He refused to demit 
the ministry voluntarily. His place as 
pastor of Old Zion Church, Philadel- 
phia—the original Muhlenberg Church 
—has been filled. 

Pastor Molzahn as an American cit- 
izen is not subject to deportation. The 
Department of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization had not, up to the middle 
of June, taken any steps to deprive 
him of citizenship. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Channel Islands are rejoicing in 
their return to British rule. May 12, 
they began to receive supplies of food 
and clothing. Of the last-named, they 
were promised a whole year’s ration 
without coupons. The first supplies— 
a welcome change from months of 
vegetarian diet—brought cheese, sugar, 
tea and bacon; soap, tobacco, chocolate, 
babies’ layettes, and six ounces of flour 
came as a direct gift to each person 
from George VI, who, as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, receives the first homage from 
the islands. These were assured at the 
same time that all their ancient priv- 
ileges were now restored. The British 
are particularly concerned about the 
condition of the famous herds of cattle 
on Guernsey Island. These naturally 
have been reduced through their use 
as food by the occupying forces. The 
greater concern, however, is whether the 
herds have remained free from tuber- 
culosis. The presence of this disease 
would be a calamitous blow to the dairy 
and livestock industry of Britain, al- 
ready in a bad way. Since there was 
no conflict on the islands to destroy 
their agricultural resources, a quick 
recovery is expected by the islanders, 
who, by the way, speak well of the 
conduct of the occupying Germans. 


Berlin has been put on Moscow’s 
time in more senses than one. The out- 
ward mark is that, beginning May 24, 
all clocks and watches in the Berlin 
area and eastward will carry that time. 
Moscow time is spreading in one sense 
or another. It marks what is done in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Yugoslavia. It is attempting to correct 
the time in the areas of Trieste, Aus- 
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tria and Finland. It is industriously 
trying to oil the works that make things 
tick in Italy, France, and in practically 
every formerly occupied country of 
Europe. It has its clock menders in the 
Middle East and Western Asia. It is 
offering suggestions at present in Eng- 
land; and they are not about Big Ben. 
Perhaps the revival of the Communist 
Party in the United States may seem 
to be a different matter, but it isn’t. 


Our General Mark Clark has gone 
out of his way to bear testimony to the 
remarkable record of India’s native 
troops on the Italian front. He says: 
“The bravery of the Indian troops is 
attested by battle honors and decora- 
tions awarded. The 4th, 8th, and 10th 
Indian divisions will be forever asso- 
ciated with the fighting for Cassino, 
the capture of Rome, Arno Valley, the 
liberation of Florence and the breaking 
of the Gothic Line. I salute the brave 
soldiers of these great Indian divisions.” 
The fourth, largely made up of Gur- 
khas, cleaned up Tunisia and captured 
the German General von Arnim, after 
18 months of continucus action in which 
they killed or captured 100,000 Ger- 
mans and Italians. Their own cas- 
ualties were 100 percent; every sur- 
vivor bore wounds. Of the EHighth Di- 
vision, one battalion alone, fighting 
continuously for five years, had won 
two Victoria Crosses and 100 other dec- 
orations without a single day of home 
leave. When asked whether they 
would like to be sent home, they re- 
plied: “We’ve been here from the start, 
and we want to be in on the kill.” 
Indian troops in the service are 50 per- 
cent Hindu, 34 percent Moslem, 10 per- 
cent Sikh and 6 percent so-called “un- 
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touchables.” These are the kind of men 
who are too often classed as inferior 
races. They are different; they are not 
inferior. 


Now That mosquitoes are making 
their presence felt and heard, the un- 
easy public may be interested, and 
helped, to learn from a recent issue of 
Science what Cornell University’s Med- 
ical College has to say of these midget 
bombers of the insect world. Drs. Kahn, 
Celestin and Offenhauser tell us a 
strange tale of the mosquito’s voice 
culture, one that is common to at least 
four species, and therefore likely uni- 
versal. What we in our ignorance con- 
sider just a hateful buzzing, these scien- 
tists have differentiated into songs of 
danger, anger, love and mating. Think 
of it. These men say mosquitoes “sing 
like birds,” and they have made records 
of their songs, which in a most ungen- 
erous way they hope finally to use for 
the insects’ destruction. There is a hu- 
man analogy in the fact that the fe- 
males are the more vociferous, but the 
males have the stronger vcices, though 
quite inconsistently their voices have 
the higher pitch. This is no plea for in- 
dulgence to these pests, because they 
have feelings “even as you and I.” 
However, it may modify our tempers 
and their fervent expression to realize 
that sometimes when they penetrate our 
consciousness and our cuticle it may 
be only a love tap. 


There Is reason to expect that the 
church, phoenix-like, will rise out of 
the ruin inflicted by World War II. In 
Europe the static, official condition im- 
posed by the very nature of the state 
church is giving way before an up- 
surge of vital and devoted lay activity. 
In our own land, a new and searching 
emphasis is being laid upon personal 
salvation and the spiritual obligations 
of the individual. In the outlying mis- 
sion areas, many—who while at home 
had been careiess of the need of mis- 
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sions, or even contemptuous of their 
value—have changed their attitude for 
practical, personal reasons, having ex- 
perienced for themselves the effects of 
the missions on the natives and the un- 
dreamed of service to themselves. This 
last especially gives significance to the 
report that a pre-theological school is 
in active operation in the South Pacific 
for army men who are contemplating 
the office of the Christian ministry on 
their return home. Chaplain A. J. Helm 
conducts a school which offers five 
courses—three on biblical subjects, one 
on economics, one on social studies. 
Army chaplains are instructing the 
classes; fourteen denominations are rep- 
resented. 


The Question of an “international” 
language has risen again from the 
ranks of science. Dr. Roller of Wabash 
College, Indiana, thinks it is necessary, 
‘Sf the results of research are to be 
made promptly and readily available.” 
This is a recurring proposition. In 1921, 
both the British and American Asso- 
ciations for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence advocated steps to be taken in this 
direction. The English favored an in- 
vented language, like Esperanto; the 
Americans advocated “an authoritative 
agreement on linguistic details.” The 
actual results were not encouraging. 
Now, because English is the leading 
language in the varied realms of sci- 
ence, letters, commerce and other world 
affairs, Dr. Roller suggests making 
English the international language with 
a “basic vocabulary upon which all au- 
thors and readers can rely.” “Basic 
English” is the latest popular guessing 
game, and one that would be hard to 
apply with scientific accuracy. The 
same is to be said of any language that 
might be adopted to create or stimulate 
universal understanding, and thus for- 
ward enduring peace. English might 
do better than most languages, because 
it is flexible, and most widely dis- 
tributed. 


TIME FOR PRAYERS 


Chaplain CLARENCE L. SCHAERTEL'S Story of the Prayer Habit of 


Men in Combat Zones 


STATEMENTS have been made that the 
soldiers on the front do not attend 
chapel services very often. In certain 
areas this is true, and for more reasons 
than one. The primary cause is that 
they are too busy, or that the risk ‘of 
congregating in numbers is too great. 
Worship even in a well-built cellar isn’t 
safe. Again, the army moves inces- 
santly. The soldiers are often almost 
exhausted. Their available time must 
be given to much needed rest. Condi- 
tions at the front are not conducive to 
chapel attendance; but these soldiers 
do pray. 

This fact was brought to me repeat- 
edly as I visited the wounded in an 
evacuation hospitdl. Unashamed and 
unhesitatingly they related their expe- 
riences. 
have seen the wounded with their 
hands folded praying. In civilian life 
I have heard prayers expressing deep 
emotionalism. Here, too, in this army 
hospital are scenes which evoke com- 
passion; for men pray with meaning 
and feeling. As a civilian minister my 
prayers were always said with respect 
and devotion, sometimes even with in- 
spiration. In the European Theater of 
Operations, however, my prayers have 
a more specific meaning. Praying for 
these young injured and lonely men 
who really need prayers, brings forth 
a new earnestness in prayer. The med- 
ical personnel of this evacuation hos- 


[Chaplain Schaertel is a native of Buffalo, 

. He was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, and the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary. His pastorates have been St. Paul’s 
Church, Fort Plain, N. Y., and St. James 
Church, Gloversville, N. Y. He had served 


-there for sixteen years when in 1943, he was 


commissioned a chaplain. His wife and their 
oe children reside in the parsonage in Glovers- 
ville. 

This article was released by the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains, Wash- 
ington, D. C.] 


Frequently in the hospital I- 


pital never underestimate the im- 
portance of the chaplain’s work in the 
hospital. 


Life for Bread 


In civilian life, when called upon to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer a number of 
times daily, I wondered about the ef- 
ficacy of these repetitions. One-night | 
over here I had difficulty in getting to 
sleep. The words, “Give me my daily 
life,’ crept into my thoughts. Now 
these words had potency. When one’s 
life is likely to be snuffed out, it isn’t 
bread that is wanted: it is the privilege 
to live. In this manner our prayers are 
more definite, vital, and purposeful. I 
have told this story about the Lord’s 
Prayer to a number of soldiers who 
have been severely wounded. They, 
too, liked the idea—“Give us our daily 
life.” They confessed that they have 
earnestly prayed to live when life 
seemed almost impossible. Young sol- 
diers who have not been able to get 
food have told me that when they 
prayed, “Give us our daily bread,” it 
had a precise significance. The uncer- 
tainties of the front are pronounced. 
Evidently our prayers become more 
meaningful where peril is imminent. 

Here, too, there are many disillusion- 
ments and grave disappointments. At 
times the spirit of thankfulness for lit- 
tle things rises to a high degree. These 
are things that are, vitally important to 
us: to advance victoriously, to have 
our limbs intact, to have health and 
life, to realize that we have sympa- 
thetic people back home and a great 
nation behind us. The war certainly 
teaches one to evaluate more highly 
that which was formerly accepted as 
commonplace. Recently many of us 

(Continued on page 11) 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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AILITARY TRAINING 


A spEcIaAL House Committee, headed 

y Congressman Clifton A. Woodrum 
f Virginia and including Congressman 
lfred L. Bulwinkle of North Carolina, 
Tho is a member of the United Lu- 
1eran Church’s Executive Board, is in 
1e midst of hearings on proposed Com- 
ulsory Peacetime Military Training. 
Among the first witnesses were Dr. 
ranklin Clark Fry, president of the 
Mmited Lutheran Church, presenting 
1e vote of the Minneapolis Convention, 
sking that the matter be delayed until 
year after the present war. Another 
arly witness was Dr. Gould Wickey, 
»presenting the National Commission 
n Higher Education of the Association 
f American Colleges. Dr. Wickey is 
1e executive secretary of the ULCA’s 
oard of Education. 


AVORING 

At this moment the one argument in 
1e affirmative is the national defense. 
he argument runs thus: We might be 
tacked again as we were at Pearl 
arbor without an England to buffer 
ie attack. So we need to have at all 
mes a reserve ready to defend the na- 
on with only a brief period of sup- 
ementary training. The other rea- 
ns of the proponents of the program 
-e window dressing: health, disci- 
ine and physical training. 


GAINST 

Here the schools and churches have 
en lining up. They have presented 
lucational, sociological and religious 
ints of view. The arguments of op- 
ments summarize somewhat as fol- 
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lows. .. . We are now in the midst of a 
great war to defeat Japan. It is no 
time to decide a policy like this. The 
country cannot think calmly nor com- 
prehensively. . . . We are also in the 
midst of a peace conference. It is no 
time to run ahead or counter to what 
our defense needs may be in the light 
of our agreements being made with 
other nations. Besides, our motives as 
a peace-loving nation could easily be 
misunderstood by adopting this com- 
pulsory training program. 


THE REAL ARGUMENT 


THIs reporter naturally has great 
sympathy with the positions taken by 
churchmen and schoolmen, but at this 
moment offers the judgment that this 
matter is going to be settled not on an 
educational or sociological, but on a 
purely military basis. It is at this point, 
therefore, that the opponents of the 
measure must hit hard. Some are. 
Such training as young men would get 
would be out of date overnight, except 
for the barest elementals. In five or 
ten years, if called into service, the one 
year training would have to be sup- 
plemented by another year of training 
to make it worth anything from a mil- 
itary point of view. Military science, 
like every other branch of science, is 
developing so fast that training today 
is outmoded tomorrow. What we need, 
say some of the opponents to this peace 
time training program, is a large stand- 
ing army and navy, adequate for our 
first line of defense. In the words of a 
newspaper friend, this peace time pro- 
gram from a military point of view 
isn’t worth a “toot.” 


AMONG PEOPLE AROUND SASKATOON = 


Baltimore Motherhouse Graduate Writes of Service Rendered 


and Appreciation Received 


By ELEANOR L. GILLSTROM, Saskatoon, Canada 


‘I Have no Bible,” writes an eight- 
year-old girl in answer to an inquiry. 

The mother of another girl writes, 
“Annetta finds these leaflets very in- 
teresting, and the whole family enjoys 
them with her.” _ 

Still another says, “Please send your 
Sunday School-by-Mail,’ and after 
giving the names and ages of five chil- 
dren, continues, “None of these chil- 
dren has had any 
Sunday school yet. 
Our nearest church 
is seven miles and 
we have no car, no 
horses, and right 
now no minister 
either.” 

A fourteen-year- 
old girl says in her 
letter, “We heard 
over the radio about 
the Sunday School- 
by-Mail, and my 
brother, sister and 
I would very much 
like to join, for 
there is no pastor 
in this part of the 
country.” 

Thus the letters and _ enrollment 
blanks have come from the boys and 
girls of the three Prairie Provinces 
asking for lessons in Bible and cate- 
chetical instruction, because they live 
far distant from a church or because 
there is no pastor serving them. The 
preparation of questions on the lessons 
from the Christian Growth Series for 
the primary, junior and intermediate 
grades calls for the constant use of 
knowledge gained in the Christian 
Education classes of the Baltimore 
Deaconess Training School. 
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The Baltimore Deaconess Motherhouse, where the writer received 
training for Christian Service 


are sometimes based on _ experiencel) 
gained while in training. A mission}! 
Sunday school was held in the home ofij 
one of the members who lived too fal}, 
from the church for her children to 
attend the regular Sunday school. Dur 
ing the season the children made a 


altar out of an apple box, an offering 
plate out of a painted and shellacked | 
paper pie-plate. The beginners con-. 
tributed a colored drawing for use at | 
the back of the altar. 

“The Luther League is planning toll 
hold an executive meeting this Friday. | 
Will you be able to be present? Thus | 
the League president unconsciously | 
brings to mind classes in adolescent. 
psychology and young people’s work. 
in the church. Are they better in-| 
formed and more stewardship-minded 
young Christians than at the beginning | 
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of the season? Wherein has the League 
program succeeded, and wherein has it 
failed? Are the plans for the next six 
months being laid on the proper foun- 
dation? 

Wherever it is possible to help, I find 
that the courses pursued at Baltimore 
have helped me, whether it be at the 
Women’s Missionary Society, in the 
Sunday school class, planning for va- 
cation church school, or visiting in the 
homes of parishioners, at the hospital 
or sanatorium. It is difficult to mark 
where this subject or that one has been 
of special help in this or that circum- 
stance, for each contributes to a deci- 
sion reached or a plan formed, or help 
offered. I am ever grateful that it was 
my privilege to study the Bible in such 
a new, refreshing and searching way. 

But not all benefits derived from two 
years of study at the Training School 
are from the classroom. It was a wise 
professor whose advice to his students 
was that they should not let their 
studies interfere with their education. 
The opportunity to see the workings 
of an Inner Mission office, to visit the 
merciful and corrective institutions of 
the church and state, and to spend some 
months at the Good Shepherd Home in 
Allentown, Pa., give a new vision of 
the possibilities of this type of work 
in our Church in Canada. Two weeks 
at Camp Nawakwa are not forgotten in 
laying plans for the Intermediate Divi- 
sion of camps at Lake Christopher, 
Saskatchewan. 

“Included in the Lutheran Students’ 
Association program for the year is an 
evening for the presentation of the 
work of women in the church. The ex- 
ecutive would be pleased if you would 
take care of that evening,” said the 
local LSA president one day last fall. 
Consent to the request recalled classes 
in diaconics as well as memories of 
pleasant associations with the Baltimore 
Area LSA and attendance at the North 
Atlantic Regional Conference. 

There are many things which, when 
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taken together, constitute a real help to 
the full-time non-garbed worker in the 
church. Friendships made during the 
years with teachers, students, dea- 
conesses, and new friends prove real 
morale boosters when you are sep- 
arated by many miles. The visits of 
returned missionaries and leaders of 
the Church to the Home change what 
were formerly names of individuals into 
living epistles of the Gospel, and the 
names of places into centers of the mis- 
sion and educational work of the 
Church. 

I am thankful for the two years spent 
at the Baltimore Deaconess Home and 
Training School because, as the oppor- 
tunity and privilege were presented, I 
was able to return to Canada to serve 
God in my native country. 


Time for Prayers 


(Continued from page 8) 
had our first fresh egg since we’ve been 
in the European Theater of Operations. 
The lowly egg came to its own. 


Almost Celebrated 

In 1944 there was no Christmas for 
the fighting forces, or even those near 
the front. Preparations were made for 
a limited celebration, especially for the 
hospital. One nurse walked miles to 
collect tinsel that German planes had 
dropped. All the preliminaries were 
just about completed when the orders 
came to move. With the speed of a 
circus when the sheriff has a written 
attachment on it, everyone moved. The 
German grandstand play was on. All 
the Christmas ideas faded away. 

Peace has taken on more significance 
for us than for any pre-war pacifist; 
since we know the horrors of war and 
the blessings of even a few moments 
of peace, we pray for peace. It is our 
daily prayer. It is our hope. Our pray- 
ers are less for self and more for others 
over here. We begin to approach in 
truth the spirit of Christ. 


Lakeland Parish Entertains Florida Synod 


Reports Show War Losses, Replacements and 


Financial Encouragement 


THE seventeenth annual convention 
of the Florida Synod was held in Grace 
Church, Lakeland, Dr. William E. 
Wheeler pastor, June 4-6. The syn- 
odical Missionary Society was in ses- 
sion at the same time, holding its meet- 
ings in the parish house. The synod 
was organized in Grace Church, Sep- 
tember 24, 1928, and this convention 
was the first return visit to the third 
oldest parish. Departing from the tra- 
ditional custom of having meals for 
delegates and visitors provided at a 
price by the entertaining congregation, 
near-by restaurants were patronized. 
Comfortable hotel quarters for all were 
made available by the host church. 

The opening synodical service was 
held Monday evening, with sermon by 
the president of synod, the Rev. Henry 
V. Kahlenberg, and the administration 
of Holy Communion. The preacher’s 
text, Esther 4:14, “Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” was made to 
apply to the church of these days. In 
eloquent fashion he outlined the re- 
sponsibility of the church in healing the 
hurt of sorrow, the hurt of hatred, as 
well as the inescapable duty of work- 
ing together in the proclamation of the 
saving Gospel of Christ for the whole 
world’s salvation. 


Three Replacements 

When a synod’s active clerical mem- 
bership is only thirteen, to have three 
pastors resign in one year is no small 
hurt. However, report was made that 
three new pastors have come to Florida, 
namely, Dr. Luther A. Thomas, Holy 
Trinity, Miami; the Rev. Royall A. 
Yount, St. Paul’s, Tampa; the Rev. 
Francis I. Fesperman, Bethlehem, Lake 
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City. They came from the United Lu-} 


theran Synod of North Carolina. About 
September 1, the Rev. William Long 
Dowler of the New York Synod is ex-, 
pected to assume charge of First United! 
Lutheran Church, West Palm Beach. 
Since the 1944 convention the Rev. 
Thomas J. Daly became a chaplain in) 
the Navy and the Rev. W. E. Fox a) 
chaplain in the Army. The Rev. Robert 
E. Van Deusen is a full-time service 
pastor of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil at the Lutheran Service Center, | 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Formal application for membership 
in the synod by Trinity Church, 
Bradenton, Fla., was approved, and this 
congregation of 25 charter members, 
organized February 1, 1945, was added 
to the membership roll. The Rev. Dr. 
N. E. Miller, Phoenixville, Pa., has been 
serving as supply pastor. 


Financial Progress Notable 

Notable is the fact that Florida 
churches made total debt reductions in 
the sum of $29,000, much of this amount 
being repayment of loans to the Board 
of American Missions. This amount is 
almost ten times as much as the total 
salary aid requested of the Board for 
pastors of mission churches. 

Apportionments and allotments in 
behalf of institutions supported by the 
synod were paid in full; in fact, 101.91 
percent. The total budget for the year 


1946 of $7,532 was unanimously 
adopted. Synod has a confirmed mem- 
bership of 2,483; communing, 1,735; 


baptized, 3,272. 

The United Lutheran Church rep- 
resentative was the Rev. Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch, president of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary and member of the 
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Executive Board of the ULCA. He 
brought the challenge of the present 
day to the church in a most inspiring 
and interesting manner. He took a 
census of opinion as to a number of 
things in the ULCA, one of them being 
a question as to how well liked is the 
present format of THE LuTHERAN. The 
result on that point was unanimous ap- 
proval. Dr. Foelsch also made the chief 
address at the Tuesday evening syn- 
odical dinner. President James C. 
Kinard, LL.D., of Newberry College, 
spoke concerning Christian Education. 


Elections of officers for the ensuing 
year: President, the Rev. George F. 
Hart; vice-president, C. F. H. Krueger, 
D.D.; secretary, the Rev. N. D. Yount; 
secretary of statistics, Hugh Alderman; 
treasurer, C. M. Brubaker. 


Women's Missionary Convention 


The convention dinner Tuesday eve- 
ning was under the auspices of the 
synodical Missionary Society. Greet- 
ings were brought by Mrs. Roy T. 
Troutman, president of the society. A 

(Continued on page 21) 


For Shipment October 15 


Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York, Issues Information Concerning Christmas Packages 


New York, June 18, 1945—Half a 
million Christmas packages will be sent 
from Christian groups in the United 
States for distribution through the 
churches of liberated areas in Europe 
and Asia, according to Leslie Bates 
Moss, D.D., executive director of the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction, which is sponsor- 
ing the project. 

Co-operating in this joint undertak- 
ing will be most of the leading Prot- 
estant denominations, including the 
Northern Baptist, Southern Baptist, 
Church of the Brethren, Church of 
God, Congregational Christian, Dis- 
ciples, Evangelical and Reformed, Lu- 
theran, Mennonite, Methodist, Mora- 
vian, Presbyterian (U.S.), Presby- 
terian (U.S.A.), Protestant Episcopal, 
Reformed Church in America, Seventh 
Day Baptist, United Brethren, United 
Brethren (Old Constitution), and 
United Presbyterian. 

Content of the boxes, which has been 
approved by government authorities, 
will include certain food products such 
as packaged cereal, powdered milk 
beverages, dehydrated soups, and baby 
food. A hand-knitted sweater may be 
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included in the baby’s box; mittens, 
sox and handkerchiefs in the box for 
children; hosiery and gloves in the 
adult package. Government regulations 
specify that only “used” hose and 
gloves may be sent. Boxes will contain 
towels and wash cloths and simple 
articles such as needles and thread, 
writing paper, pencils, toothbrushes, 
combs and razor blades. There will be 
toys and crayons in the children’s pack- 
ages, and a box of hard candy and 
Christmas greeting card in every box. 

Boxes will be filled during the sum- 
mer by church or Sunday school 
groups or individuals, and their friends 
in the community. They will be ready 
for shipment overseas by October 15, 
and will be sent to whatever devas- 
tated areas are open to such shipments 
by that time. Through co-operation 
with the Protestant Councils of these 
countries (corresponding to the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America), they will be routed to the 
communities where congregations are 
least likely to have Christmas cheer, 
and will be distributed at Christmas 
time by the local pastors, as token of 
the friendship of American Christians. 
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NEEDED—A Strategy for Survival 


FRANK BENTON HERZEL Continues His Argument from Last Week 


CHURCHES 
800 


hope that the next five 


SS w- CHURCHES WITHOUT PASTORS 


years will find any ap-} 
preciable change in) 
this drift; so the} 
Church may look for} 


400 


an aggravated situa-, 
tion in five years: with) 
at least 500 vacant 
churches. That most 
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THE graph presented in this article 
shows the distribution of our United 
Lutheran congregations according to 
size. The membership figures refer to 
the communing roll, the most con- 
sistently accurate record. 

There are 704 churches with fewer 
than fifty communing members, 1,522 
churches with fewer than one hundred 
members, and 2,159 (or 53 percent of 
all our ULCA congregations) with 
fewer than one hundred fifty members. 
In speaking of the total life of our 
Church, in planning promotional lit- 
erature and programs, and in writing 
educational materials, it would be well 
to be literally obsessed with these facts. 

What is happening, and what is likely 
to continue to happen in an increas- 
ingly larger number of these smaller 
congregations, must be of vital concern 
for the whole church. The darkened 
portions in the graph indicate the num- 
ber of churches without pastors, 136, 
90, and 54 in the first three columns 
respectively. There is little ground to 
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of these vacancies will 

be among those with 
“small memberships} 

should not be cause 
for comfort but for! 
alarm. 

Year after year the} 
small churches feed} 
members into oe 
larger churches. One 
congregation on which 

the writer checked, now having only) 
130 members, in one generation passed | 
on 141 members to larger churches. 
This is typical. A denominational sur- 
vey in Indianapolis revealed that 75 
percent of its membership came from 
rural areas or small towns, and, on the | 
whole, from small churches. If these | 
small churches are neglected, if there 
are no pastors available to develop 
latent resources, to instruct and con-— 
firm, and to guide into city churches, 
our whole church will suffer. 

The Church realizes it is the respon- 
sibility of the total organization to de- 
velop new missions; why should it be 
any less a responsibility of the total 
organization to provide leadership and 
guidance for the ongoing life of these 
many small churches? 


How Meet the Situation? 

What is being done to meet the tragic 
situation? Some parishes have been 
extended so that pastors formerly 
serving two or three congregations now 
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serve four or five. Some town pastors 
have added a “preaching point” in the 
country. Seminary students have plenty 
of opportunity to practice. Retired pas- 
tors serve as “supplies” for an in- 
definite period, until a regular pastor 
may be called. Some of them have 
taken on full charge as active pastors. 

There have been a few instances of 
merging overlapping parishes. There 
are far too many instances of compet- 
ing Lutheran churches, each church 
claiming the services of its own pas- 
tor, whereas one of the pastors could 
serve the whole community. A survey 
of our United Lutheran Church would 
reveal at least one hundred situations 
in which pastors could be released for 
more vital service. The cause of Lu- 
theranism in the midwest could be 
advanced if the same principle would 
be applied among all Lutherans who 
participate in the National Lutheran 
Council. 


A New Approach 
In an “ideal” world preaching the 


Word and administering the Sacra- 


ments would be sufficient for the con- 
tinuing life of the church. But we live 
in an actual world far removed from 
the ideal. In that ideal world all par- 
ents would know the essentials of 
Christian doctrine, and how to make 
these principles of Christ operative in 
family and community life. And they 
would teach their children accordingly. 
Actually, the parents themselves need 
much training. The situation calls for 
a church program of intensive educa- 
tion from the cradle to the grave. 
Place these facts against our feeble 
efforts to help vacant churches by send- 
ing an occasional “supply” to preach a 
sermon! More is needed. ; 
If our system of placing pastors, and 
the organization of churches into par- 
ishes were more “fluid,” a great many 
of our vacant congregations could be 
adequately served. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, there are five or six small con- 
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gregations formerly served by two or 
three pastors. One pastor, with a well 
trained parish worker, could integrate 
the work of the parish as a unit rather 
than duplicating work in each congre- 
gation. In no single church would there 
be a sufficient group to form a League. 
But in the parish there would be 
enough young people to organize. 
leagues, meeting in central locations. 
One missionary society, and one wom- 
an’s auxiliary could be formed. Sunday 
school workers’ meetings could be com- 
bined to enrich the experience of all 
the workers. There would be a united, 
integrated parish program. 

In this “larger parish” work the pas- 
tor would have his regular duties, and 
would be relieved by the parish as- 
sistant of much of the detail work of 
Sunday school organization, leadership 
training, and work with auxiliary 
groups. The pastor could develop “lay 
readers” who would aid in the preach- 
ing work, in order to provide a regular 
worship service for each church on 
Sunday. The whole parish would be- 
come a school in co-operative Christian 
living. And the needs of each congre- 
gation could be met without sacrificing 
the identity or spirit of any. 

These few suggestions are not in- 
tended to be final. Local situations 
vary, and our intelligence must be used 
to devise plans to suit. Two conclu- 
sions seem to be imperative: first, open 
minds are necessary to face the tragic 
situation of our vacant churches, and 
to attempt new solutions; and second, 
lay workers must be found who will be 
willing to devote themselves to parish 
work. Pending the establishment of a 
permanent training program, a selected 
group of workers could be given inten- 
sive training and sent out to work in 
demonstration areas. 

Lay readers, parish assistants—these 
are not novel in our church. But to use 
them in a plan which takes into con- 
sideration all our vacant churches of 
today and tomorrow, that is novel! 
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“You aren’t listening to a word I’m 
saying,” Jerry accused me. “What’s so 
interesting out that window?” 

“I was looking at Mrs. Flint starting 
down the street and thinking how tired 
she looked and wondering about what 
Mrs. Milland said—.” 

“Mrs. Milland. Now don’t tell me 
she’s been infected with the gossip 
bug.” 

“No, she just refused to pass along 
what Mrs. Haines had told her when 
she found out I hadn’t heard. So try as 
I will, my curiosity has been bothering 
me ever since.” 

“Mrs. Haines? What am I going to 
do about her? She means no harm, but 
she does more harm than she could pos- 
sibly imagine.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she does any real 
harm. It’s not as though anyone in 
Bordenville had deep, dark secrets to 
hide. They are just average people 
with just average lives. They like a 
bit of privacy; but most of them accept 
the fact that they can’t expect much of 
it in a small town.” 

“Most people, yes; but now and then 
someone just must be left alone.” 

By this time my husband had my 
complete attention. “Jeremiah Lathrop, 
I believe you know more about our 
neighbor than you’ve told me.” 

For a minute he looked as though he 
might change the subject. Instead he 
smiled. “All right then, I do. The other 


afternoon, Mrs. Flint was in her garden , 


as I came by. I stopped to tease her a 
little about not coming to church after 
I had issued a special invitation, my- 
self, in person, in addition to those of 
her nextdoor neighbor. She glanced 
over at Mrs. Haines’ house, shook her 
head, and asked me to come into the 
living room where we could talk. 
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Reasons or Reasoning—Mrs. Lathrop hears a Tragic Story | 


WIF 


| 


“We went into that lovely, unclut-] 
tered room of hers—she has your gift} 
of making a room look restful. She’ 
been wanting to talk to someone, andj 
she told me a good many of the thing 
Mrs. Haines has been wanting to know. 
I didn’t tell you; for knowing Mrs. 
Haines’ habit of cross-examining, 
thought you might prefer to say truth- 
fully, ‘I don’t know.’” 

“You were right, of course. Painful) 
as it is to quiet my curiosity, I think 
that’s much the wisest thing. Other-! 
wise, I may say the wrong thing or 
really insult Mrs. Haines. She’s so per-} 
sistent.” 

“Nice of you to be so noble. But yl 
don’t think it would be a bad thing for 
Mrs. Haines to be told that there are| 
some things we don’t discuss.” 

“And give her something more Et 
gossip about? I can just hear her, “The 
Lathrops aren’t telling what she told | 
Pastor Lathrop. It’s very kind of them, | 
and I suppose I am too curious, but I’ve 
been thinking—’ and she’d go on frora | 
there.” 

“Very well, you needn’t insult her. 
I don’t insist on it. But I know your 
wits are nimble enough to laugh her 
out of her questions.” 

“Thank you. In that case, you may 
tell me and both our consciences will 
be clear—I hope. Mrs. Haines’ sixty- 
four dollar question seems to be, ‘Who 
and where is her husband?’ ” 

Jerry dropped his bantering manner. 
“That, as Mrs. Haines guessed, is the 
real heart of the problem. It seems he 
was a bit of a spoiled boy. You know, 
the kind of man who never grows up, 
expects someone to give him the moon 
with a fence around it, looks to his wife 
to cushion life’s blows just as his par- 
ents used to do.” 
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“And Mrs. Flint isn’t the maternal 
type?” 

“I think she is; for everything seems 
to have gone pretty well with them, ac- 
cording to her account, until they be- 
gan to clash over the boy’s training. 
She is devoted to the youngster, as you 
can plainly see; but she wanted to be 
firm with him about things. His father 
would be overstrict one minute and 
overindulgent the next. The boy didn’t 
know where he stood. She was torn 
between wanting to please her husband 
and wanting to do what she thought 
best for the boy. Often she didn’t trust 
her own judgment, and she was becom- 
ing a nervous wreck. Plenty of advice 
from both their parents didn’t help.” 

“Poor thing. Still, the boy doesn’t 
act like a child who’s been reared in 
that sort of atmosphere. Davy is full 
of pep and into things, but just enough 
to be a normal healthy boy.” 

“Well, you see she’s had full control 
of him for almost three years. The war 
came and Mr. Flint was able to get a 
commission in the Seabees. He knew 
some sort of engineering very well, al- 
though I gather he usually left what- 
ever job he happened to have as soon 
as the boss uttered the first criticism. 
She thought the experience would do 
him a lot.of good, since you can’t walk 
out on Uncle Sam.” 

The telephone interrupted at that 
point, and my husband answered it. 

“The thing that makes it so tragic,” 
he resumed, “is that when he came 
home for his last leave, before he left 
for overseas they quarreled bitterly. 
He seemed to resent the improvement 
in Davy’s manners. He laughed at him 
for obeying her, called him a sissy, 
seemed possessed to do everything pos- 
sible to undermine her influence. 
Finally she couldn’t stand it any longer. 
She waited till Davy was in bed, then 
she let all the petty things she’d been 
storing up for years come out in a rush. 
And I guess it must have been a good 
sized list. At any rate, he packed up 
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and went to his mother’s for the last 
two days of his leave. Two months later 
she received word he’d been killed.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Just hearing her tell it, shook me 
up pretty well. As you can imagine, 
her husband’s mother said things 
neither of them could ever forget, how- 
ever much she might force herself to 
forgive. But it was when Davy started 
having nightmares that she decided to 
cut herself off entirely from both sets 
of grandparents and try to find her 
footing in a community where she was 
entirely unknown. She picked Borden- 
ville from a road map of the state and 
settled down here, only to have Mrs. 
Haines pick up the scent and place her 
in a position where she must either 
talk about her past or have her neigh- 
bors suspecting all sorts of things. 
That’s why she doesn’t come to 
church.” 

“Doesn’t she realize that in a town 
like this one of the surest ways to quiet 
gossip is to attend church regularly?” 

“T pointed that out to her, of course; 
but she says that if she could go into a 
church where she knows no one, just 
go and worship; she would. But she 
doesn’t see how she can come here 
when Mrs. Haines has made it so un- 
comfortable for her. She never goes 
out that there isn’t someone peering 
from behind the curtains.” 

I looked at him sharply to be sure 
he wasn’t remembering my own pre- 
occupation at the start of this conver- 
sation. “Is she such a dyed-in-the-wool 
Lutheran she couldn’t darken the door 
of any other church?” 

Jerry looked a bit rueful. “After her 
objections to Mrs. Haines, I didn’t like 
to ask for more information than she 
volunteered.” 

‘T’ll try to call attention away from 
her when I can. And Ill try to offer 
her a little more undemanding friend- 
liness. But look at the time! My help- 
ers are coming to help me get ready for 
tomorrow’s session at vacation school.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


Read I Peter 3:10-15; Luke 5:1-11. 

WueEn the conflict of arms is over, the 
rebuilding of a shattered world will be 
only the prelude to the great adven- 
tures political, economic and social that 
will engage progressively the thought 
and effort of the nations. But tran- 
scending in importance the achieve- 
ments of military and industrial might 
and the successive undertakings in the 
widening areas of world comity are the 
spiritual adventures of the proponents 
of Christ’s principles and program. His 
followers are engaged in an adventure 
of faith—yet “faith is the victory that 
overcomes the world.” In Baltimore 
fifty years ago, faith established a 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses, and five 
decades have recorded the successive 
triumphs of the diaconate from this 
center. Twenty-five years ago in the 
same city faith urged a modern apostle 
to the Hebrews to build a mission and 
evangelize his people, and again faith’s 
victories have been manifested. 


He entered into a boat, himself and his 
disciples; and he said unto them, Let us 
go over unto the other side. Luke 8:22. 


ENLARGING Our Missrton. It was only 
a fishing boat, but it carried the Sav- 
iour. Little boat, little church, what is 
your freight, and what is your goal? 
With Christ on board, the answer as- 
sures as to the kind of membership and 
its mission. Through Him the true 
“fishermen” of each group will be 
blessed in their labors as they cast the 
saving “net.” From Him will be heard 
the urging to faithful endeavor and 
spiritual advance—‘over unto the other 
side.” That means constructive effort, 
missionary advance across all seas and 
into all continents and islands. How 
far flung is your task? 
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And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 
Luke 5:10. 


Savinc Humanity. After fishing in ] 
the old millrace we boys pointed with ] 


pride to the string of sunfish and chubs; 
but real fishermen, like Zebedee’s com- 
pany, were satisfied only with big hauls 
from Galilee’s lake. The results of the 
castings these crucial days of enlarging | 
opportunity are-not unlike the after- 
math following the disciples’ “toiling 


in the night.” Out of the deep darkness | 


that has covered the earth we emerge 
to behold our nets strained almost to 
breaking under the weight of the gath- 
ered burdens and successes. But is it 


not too largely the bigness of material | 


things that concerns us? Why not rec- 
ognize the supreme value of the spir- 
itual as we hear the call of duty—to 
save and serve humanity. 


And they came, and filled both the boats, 
so that they began to sink. Luke 5:7. 

Crowvine Success. All night long 
fishermen had failed. Then suddenly, 
at the most unpromising time and place, 
they cast their nets at the suggestion 
of Jesus and their faith was overwhelm- 
ingly rewarded; their boats were so 
full of fishes that they began to sink. It 
was because their faith in the all-wise 
Jesus was followed by obedience. It 
is not our success, however, that mat- 
ters most; but how it reacts upon us. 
The inpour of blessings should stim- 
ulate to added obedience and new serv- 
ice for the Master. The Galilean com- 
rades were no longer satisfied with fish 
catching for they wanted to do like 
their Master and catch men. 


Being ready always to give answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason con- 
cerning the hope that is in you. I Peter 
3:15. 
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CHAMPIONING THE FattTH. Every 
Christian’ should be an “apologist’”—a 
defender of the faith. But that means 
we must know what we believe. We 
defend what we help build—whether it 
be home, country, or church. Build up 
your knowledge of truths as learned 
from Nature and the Truth as specially 
revealed. Then add to your mental and 
spiritual structure the rich furnishings 
of experience and grace. The formerly 
illiterate Simon became Peter “the 
rock” confessor of Christendom. What 
marvelous transformations are made 
by the impact of the Spirit and Truth 
of Christ Jesus! 


One thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. Philip- 
pians 3:13, 14. 


StRIvING AFTER PERFECTION. The vic- 
torious life is not satisfied with reach- 
ing goals material and gaining prizes 
transient. Stressing the one great goal 
toward which the versatile Paul di- 
rected his energies, Gladden remarked 
in homely fashion, “’Tis better to say, 
‘This one thing I do,’ than to say, ‘These 
forty things I dabble in.’” Birdshot 
fill the cartridge but they scatter and 
reach small prey; the bazooka drives a 
single projectile, but it defies resistance 
and explodes deep in the target. To 
strike into the inmost spirit, there to 
overcome evil, and then to save unto 
the uttermost through the power of the 
gospel, is the supreme adventure of 
Christ’s forces of salvation. 


“My gracious Master and my God, 
Assist me to proclaim, 

To spread through all the earth abroad 
The honors of Thy Name.” Amen. 


A Mission Pastor and His Equipment 


THE work of Social Missions sponsored 
by the South Carolina Synod has been 
received most favorably throughout the 
church and in the communities. To aid in 
making the services in institutions more 
churchly and dignified, the churches in 
the city of Columbia, together with a 
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number of interested men and women, 
have furnished the Social Missions pastor, 
the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, portable 
equipment for the work. This includes a 
portable altar with cross, candelabra, and 
paraments for the seasons, cassock, sur- 
plice, stoles, communion set. These are 
used chiefly in conducting 
communion services in insti- 
tutions such as the South 
Carolina Sanatorium (for tu- 
berculosis), South Carolina 
State Hospital (mental), and 
the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital. 
Where used, the patients 
express deep appreciation for 
this equipment because it adds 
dignity and beauty to the 
services. They feel that the 
church is being brought to 
them in a more tangible way. 


Pastor Carl Caughman 
and his portable altar 


Heros4 the Dosh 


Tue unexpected happens in the area 
of Philadelphia in which our office is 
located. Today one part of an _ ice 
wagon, or what looked like a truck de- 
voted to distributing ice, burst into 
flames which were promptly “put out” 
by summoning a couple of chemical 
fire extinguisher engines. During the 
continuance of the fire hazard we ob- 
served two mounted policemen, two 
fire engines with their crews, and a 
considerable number of pedestrians 
gathered to watch the handling of the 
danger. (Our editorial force laid down 
their pencils and found windows 
through which to gaze.) 

The promptness, safety, and efficiency 
with which the fire company handled 
the situation excited approval of the 
citizenry. But since they are trained 
and paid to do this sort of work, no 
surprise is felt when they do it well. 

In days gone by, membership in a 
fire company had great human attrac- 
tiveness. Fire control was given organ- 
ized form when Benjamin Franklin 
started the Union Fire Company as a 
means to get people into his pet debat- 
ing society. 

Of course there were fires then; 
more of them than now, since wood 
was the chief building material. And 
there was counteraction in the form of 
volunteer fire companies—hundreds of 
them—who responded to the need of 
saving property and at times rescuing 
persons from serious hazard. There 
was considerable danger to the firemen 
in their response to duty: one presumes 
therefore that the more fearless of the 
people offered themselves. These “ag- 
gressive” characters sometimes  sat- 
isfied their desires to fight fires by com- 
bats with rival companies. 

Certainly in the larger cities great 
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rivalries were developed. It is said of 
“those good old days” that while the 
fire companies fought each other mer-} 
rily the property involved in flames 
was destroyed. No other primary mo-~} 
tive than a desire to demonstrate su 
periority is available concerning thes 
useful associations. They were formed 
to fight, and fight they would. Mem- 
bership in volunteer companies has no 
disappeared; but in most cities ther 
is a nucleus on constant duty to spread) 
the alarm and get the apparatus in} 
readiness to roll. The company remains 
a group of volunteers, whose services 
their fellow citizens highly appreciate. 
And they really put out fires. 


Human Nature "as Usual" 

But is not that an odd phase of hu- 
man nature that permits men called to 
perform immediately an important 
duty, to engage in fighting, and in what 
is a near approach to rioting. The phe- 
nomenon on a larger scale is repre- 
sented by the conduct of political 
cliques that often degenerate into 
rapacious gangs. As a matter of fact 
churches have been known to neglect 
response to the calls of our Lord, the 
Head of the Church, while they engage 
in petty jealousies and the maintenance 
of traditions that should have found 
interment in the cemeteries. Let us 
pray God to preserve us from the deaf- 
ness to duty that is caused by refusal 
to hear. Let us respond obediently to 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit con- 
cerning first obligations. 


CURRENT SUNDAYS AND GENESIS 
WE respectfully call the attention of 
our readers to the fact that the book of 
Genesis will be offered the church for 
study in the third quarter of 1945. The 
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agency of the church that will direct 
the interpretation and applications of 
this portion of our Bible is the Sunday 
school’s adult division. This means that 
the Book of Beginnings will be under 
critical and uncritical examination by 
tens of thousands of persons in our 
thousands of congregations. But the 
maximum of service to religious con- 
victions and practices, requires “a 
home-department annex” to our church 
schools wherein families take stock of 
the attitude which parents and elders 
have in their generation and also the 
younger group whose ideas are gath- 
ered from modern books, journals, and 
schools. 

It is possible to visualize a classifica- 
tion of persons relative to the Bible’s 
declarations about the creative era 
from which our world emerged into a 
recorded continuity of events;—that is, 
into recorded history. One of these 
classes declares its subscription to the 
absolute factualness of the records 
known as Holy Scripture. The six or 
the seven days of Creation, for ex- 
ample, are twenty-four hour days. The 
progressive steps which chapter one of 
Genesis indicates, are not eras which 
are divided by crises, but are periods 
of time in each of which “the Creator” 
commanded and “it was so.” It is, how- 
ever, agreed that our present versions 
are not the original narratives for 
which inspiration provided the writers 
with revelations of perfect truth. Where 
contradictions are charged against our 
English Bible, it is said that only the 
original is without error. 

The extreme opposite of this claim 
of complete inerrancy, is a liberal view, 
which considers the Bible as literature, 
and practically denies any special con- 
nection of inspiration from a divine 
source. The comparison of sacred and 
secular authorship grants only genius 
to those who wrote the books of Holy 
Scripture. We conservatives have a 
feeling that modern scholarship is 
prejudiced against receiving, for ex- 
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ample, the record in Genesis as a true 
and reliable narrative. “Science” seems 
to ‘find a kind of delight in presenting 
grounds for doubting the statements 
in our record of revelation. 

But a source of authority to which 
neither abstract scholarship nor “scien- 
tific” research can give a place, is in 
the domain which is not material. Spir- 
itual discernment, by which truth is en- 
abled to make an impression on believ- 
ers, has always rescued the Bible from 
the extreme views of either the literal- 
ist or of the liberal. The one obstacle 
which looms largest and which the 
church is convinced must be overcome 
is ignorance of what the Bible says and 
teaches. It is the absence of knowledge 
that demands cure by the church and 
for which it is calling on its member- 
ship to be adult students of their Bibles. 
The next three months will be a real 
opportunity for all who make personal 
contacts with the Sunday school’s les- 
son schedule. 


Lakeland Parish Entertains 
Florida Synod 


(Continued from page 13) 
masterly address was delivered by Dr. 
Foelsch on “Not Slothful in Business.” 

Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, member of 
the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the ULCA, 
brought greetings from the national 
body and presented the cause of the 
Triennial Special. Memorial services 
for deceased members of the society 
and men of the armed services were 
conducted by Mrs. J. W. Squires of 
Hollywood. One new society was re- 
ceived, that of Trinity Church, Braden- 
ton. Reports showed an increase in 
membership and larger financial con- 
tributions, compared with other years. 
The society joined with the synod in 
the accumulation of a permanent Loan 
and Gift Fund for use in promoting 
mission work in Florida. 
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Germany's Religious Status Baffling 


President P. O. BERSELL Reports Terrific Devastation in the 
Midst of Which Some Faith Survives 


[ParaGRAPHS FROM NLC’s News SpecrAL, May 28, 1945] 


In my travels in Europe during 
recent months, I had opportunity to 
speak to many men in various walks 
of life, some of them men in authority 
and with a vast fund of knowledge of 
the realities of the European situation. 
The consensus of these men was that 
the war against Germany, though grue- 
some and indescribably costly, was a 
rather simple thing, with a well-defined 
technique, in comparison with the baf- 
fling postwar problems, political, eco- 
nomical, social, educational, and spir- 
itual. 

The devastation is so terrific that it 
defies any attempt at description. I 
refer not only to the loss of millions of 
human lives and the wrecking of mil- 
lions of human bodies, nor to the un- 
precedented destruction of property. I 
think of the tearing down of that which 
it has taken centuries of Christian civ- 
ilization to build up. I am mindful of 
this dislocation of entire racial and na- 
tional populations, of the entire dis- 
ruption of social structures and the 
distortion of Christian morality. I am 
thinking of what this hell that is called 
war has done to the people that are 
left. It has seared and poisoned and 
polluted the souls of men. It has bred 
lies and hatreds and bitterness. The 
harvest is appalling. It will be reaped 
for a generation at least. 


Stories of Atrocities True 

I saw with my own eyes what the 
Germans had done so ruthlessly and 
barbarously to conquered peoples. I 
listened by the hour to stories of ref- 
ugees. Many of them were men of 
God. I do not believe that they lied 
to me. I spoke to diplomats who had 
documentary evidence of terrible atroc- 
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ities. I heard the story, as told by} 
men who had come right out of Ger- 
many, of almost unbelievable whole-: 
sale liquidation of Jews and other “un-J 
desirables,” political and religious. I 
shuddered as I sensed the terrific in- 
ner struggle that has been going on for 
years and I was almost overwhelmed) 
by a sense of frustration and futility. 


Not All Succumbed to Paganism 


The cause is not a hopeless one. 
While in Europe I learned from au- 
thoritative sources of a spiritual re- 
sistance movement in Germany of no 
small dimensions. It was not one that 
gained utterance first in the promise 
of Allied victory and in the twilight of 
Nazi domination. It was there all the 
time with cumulative power. 

There are names of spiritual giants 
in Germany just as illustrious as those 
of Bishop Berggrav in Norway and. 
Kaj Munk in Denmark. I mention here 
only Cardinal Faulhaber of the Cath- 
olic Church and Bishops Wurm and 
Meiser and Pastors Niemoller and 
Thieliche of the Lutheran Church. 
They and thousands with them have 
stood heroically for the freedom of the 
Church and for Christian principles. 
Under Bishop Wurm of Stuttgart 85 
percent of the Protestant churches 
(mostly Lutheran) have banded to- 
gether in the “Einigungswerk,” a 
united front of the churches for evan- 
gelical freedom and Christian liberty 
and for the liberation of the church 
from the tyranny of the state. Under- 
lying it all and undergirding it has 
been a deep spiritual movement with 
prime emphasis on the return to utter 
dependence on the Word of God as the 
absolute authority in faith and life. 


| 
| 
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THIEL COLLEGE HAS 75th BIRTHDAY 


‘ Dedication, Class Reunions and Graduation Feature 


Greenville, Pa., Festival 


By Georce E. Litre 


Pictorial Centerspread by F. Eppling Reinartz 


May 19-21 were red letter days for Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., observing 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. Held in connection with the Pittsburgh Synod’s 
Centennial Convention, it attracted to Greenville and the college campus hun- 
dreds of persons of the tri-state area, besides 200 of the pastors of the synod. The 
highlight of the occasion was the dedication of the new $325,000 dormitory for 
women, Livingston Memorial Hall, and the presentation of this splendid building, 


debt free, to the synod. 

The jubilee events began Saturday noon, 
with a cafeteria luncheon for students, 
faculty, alumni and guests. In the after- 
noon there were class reunions, a his- 
torical exhibit in the library, a May fete, 
and the jubilee dinner at the Greenville 
Country Club. Speaker at the dinner was 
the Rev. Donald F. Irvin, class of 1927, 
pastor at Haddonfield, N. J. The bac- 
calaureate service was held at the college 
church, Holy Trinity, Greenville, with ser- 
mon by the Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, class 
of 1913, now pastor at Minneapolis. His 
subject was, “Can Christ and Christianity 
Save the World?” 

Monday was Graduation Day, with an 
academic procession followed by the com- 
mencement program. Twelve hundred 
persons crowded into the gymnasium to 
hear the address by Franklin C. Fry, D.D., 
New York, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and to witness 
awarding of diplomas and conferring of 
degrees. Dr. Fry’s topic was, “Look Ahead 
in Faith.” , Using. the example of Abraham 
who, “when he was called to go out... 
obeyed .. . not knowing whither he went 
. . . For he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God,” he challenged the seniors to alert- 
ness, high ideals and faith. He stressed 
that “the future belongs to you and God.” 


A War Effect 
What the present war has done to higher 
education was evidenced in the fact that 
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Minneapolis, 


this class of twenty, now graduating, had 
started four years ago with an enrollment 
of 74. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon four pastors, 
three of whom serve parishes in the synod: 
E. A. Ortner, Rochester, Pa.; C. E. Schwei- 
kert, near Greenville; and B. R. Shaffer, 
at Freeport. The fourth to receive this de- 
gree was C. H. Bartsch of Minneapolis. 
Twenty-eight years ago,-when he began 
his pastorate at Holy Trinity Church, 
the tiny congregation was 
considering “closing up,” but it now has 
1,900 communing members and last year 
ranked first among all the churches of the 
ULCA both in contributions to apportion- 
ment and in membership gains. 

Other degrees awarded were: Doctor of 
Humane Letters, to Miss Grace Hunton, 
member of Thiel’s faculty since 1923; Doc- 
tor of Laws, to President Franklin Clark 
Fry, and Thomas Watson, Esq., Pittsburgh. 


Project Completed 

With the close of commencement exer- 
cises, the great crowd began moving to- 
ward Livingston Hall for the dedication. 
The occasion, as pictured by Dr. William 
F, Zimmerman, president of Thiel, called 
for a “day of thanksgiving” with reference 
to God and to the many who made gifts. 
Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary of 
the ULCA Board of Education, declared, 
“From this moment on, Thiel College can 
more effectively perform her function,” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ABOUNOING IN Thi 
WORK OF THE LORD 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD’S CENTENNIAL CONVENTION 194) 


Thiel College and Holy Trinity Church, Green- 
ville, Pa., were hosts to the triple anniversary 
convention, May 20-25. At the synod's centen- 
nial, Thiel rounded out seventy-five years of 
Christian service. The convention also marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reunion of 
the synod's General Synod and General Coun- 
cil branches. 


The spirit of William Alfred Passavant, patriarch 


Pastors R. F. Steininger and S. S. Shaulis shake 
hands over their model of new synodical camp. 
Synod approved its establishment 
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of Lutherans in western Pennsylvania, 

strongly felt. He came to mind most vivi 
in Thiel's historical’ pageant, in the high-soul 
memorial address of Dr. Paul H. Roth, and | 
the presentations of the work of the Passave 
institutions. 


In stirring addresses Dr. Franklin Clark 
summoned the synod to Christian greatness | 
its second century. 


Awarded honorary degrees—E. A. Ortner, B. 
Shaffer, J. Watson, Esq.. F. C. Fry, C. | 
Bartsch, C. E. Schweikert, with Thiel's preside: 
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Founding fathers represented in historical pag- 
eant. The Rev. Peter Brath as Passavant is third 
from right. Others are Thiel students. 


sunny Shaffer children, 


The orphaned 


seven 


family from Loyalhanna, Pa., who contribute 
much to the good spirit at the Passavant or- 
phanage. Zelienople, Pa. 


President R. Reed Shepfer greets Missionary. The Rev. D. F. Irvin, Haddonfield, N. J., speaker 


Corinne Menges Machetzki, who since July |. at Thiel’s alumni banquet (left), and the Rev. 
1943, has completed 758 mission study classes Peter Brath, pastor of host church. 
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Thiel’s 75th Birthday 


(Concluded from page 23) 

State Senator Frank L. Fay, president of 
the Board of Trustees, made the formal 
presentation, citing the trials and tribula- 
tions over a period of years, and then con- 
cluded joyfully, “It’s our today without 
any reservations. There isn’t a dollar 
against it.’ President H. Reed Shepfer, 
D.D., of the Pittsburgh Synod, responded 
with an acceptance address. Himself a 
Thiel graduate and former member of the 
Board, he said, “This is one of the hap- 
piest days of my life.” He paid special 
tribute to Senator Fay as the “genuine 
sparkplug in the engine that produced the 
power,” and to President Zimmerman for 
his untiring efforts in Thiel’s behalf. 

Four imposing buildings now stand on 
the gentle slope of Thiel’s beautiful cam- 
pus. Oldest of these is the ivy-covered 
Science Hall, a three-story structure of 
32 rooms, erected in 1872. The Adminis- 
tration Building was built in 1912, and con- 
tains not only the executive offices but 
also the auditorium, the library, and class- 
rooms. The gymnasium, one of the finest 
in the district, was constructed at a cost 
of $112,000 in 1922. It provides ample 
facilities for the college’s successful pro- 
gram of athletics. 


Gift of Many Donors 


The erection of Livingston Memorial 
Hall was made possible by the generous 
contributions of Greenville citizens, Thiel 
alumni, western Pennsylvania industries 
and friends, and Pittsburgh Synod congre- 
gations. The first tangible step toward this 
achievement came from Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Livingston who, forty years ago, left their 
estate of $45,000 for a women’s dormitory. 
The building is named in memory of them. 
Visitors are impressed with its beauty and 
utility, for which much praise is due to 
the architectural firm of Jesse Martzolf 
and Arthur Martzolf. The rooms are well 
arranged, spacious, and of appealing color 
effect. The dormitory will accommodate 
110 women. It also includes a dining room 
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for 325 persons, a student grill, a com- 
modious living room, lounge rooms, kitch- 
enettes, infirmary and private chapel. The 
last-named feature is another evidence 
that Thiel gives primacy to the spiritual. 


Impressively Concluded 

The history of the college was depicted 
in a most impressive manner as the con- 
cluding event of the jubilee, a great his- 
torical pageant, with 1,100 persons in at- 
tendance. Writer and director of the pag- 
eant, and also the reader, was Prof. Ernest 
G. Heisenbuttel, head of the English De- 
partment. There was a cast of 150. Be- 
ginning with the founding of the synod in 
1845, it portrayed the. 75-year development 
of the school, presented in 15 episodes. 
The first episode, “Luther on Education,” 
featured the Rev. George Reese, newly 
called chaplain of Thiel, who played the 
part of “Dr. Luther.” The most outstand- 
ing performance was that of the Rev. Peter 
Brath, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, in 
the role of famed “Dr. William A. Passa- 
vant.” The student body supported the 
various roles. An unforgettable scene was 
“Thiel College at War,” showing six young 
men and women in uniform and thus rep- 
resenting the 431 Thiel graduates and stu- 
dents now in the armed forces. 

A moving scene was that which depicted 
“Mr. A. Louis Thiel,” at his Pittsburgh 
residence in 1870. He was a devout Lu- 
theran, who some years previously had 
invested his savings in western Pennsyl- 
vania oil, with a promise to God that he 
would give a tenth of his profits to the 
work of the church. That “partnership with 
God” was richly rewarded, and thus came 
about the original gift which led to the 
establishment of Thiel College. 

The final paragraph of Dr. Paul H. 
Roth’s address reads: 

“And now this school! What courage, 
what patience, what faith and persistence 
have fed it-all these years. What brave 
hearts gave and grieved and fought for it! 

“In its hard years men have been sent 
out from it who have enriched the Church. 
It must be kept for some great end.” 
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Regrets Editorial 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

BecauseE I believe in the Diaconate as 

one phase of the life and work of women 

‘in the church, and because I find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to be moderate in re- 
plying, I am taking the liberty of sending 
a monograph published a few years ago 
in The Lutheran Church Quarterly in re- 
ply to your editorials of June 1 and June 
13 on women, with special emphasis upon 
the Diaconate. In the monograph is ex- 
pressed the feeling, I am certain, of a large 
majority of women in full-time service in 
the church—including deaconesses. 

I must acknowledge that your editorial 
of June 6 does express the thought and 
actions of a number of people in the 
church. It even is quite in line with the 
reaction and action of the United Lutheran 
Church in convention in Minneapolis im- 
mediately following the fine, progressive 
report of the Board of Deaconess Work 
and the planned presentation of that re- 
port. 

But I am also impelled to say that all 
the social implications and the particular 
type of theological interpretation which 
the editorial connotes have done more 
harm to the work of the church among 
women and to women’s work in the church 
than any other one thing. This, in turn, 
has hindered both the spiritual and the 
social effectiveness of the church. That is 
the important thing. 

I regret that the editorial of June 6 has 
appeared during the month the church is 
placing special emphasis upon the Diac- 
onate. I especially regret that it came 
from one who has been so generous in 
his co-operation with the work the women 
of the church are doing. In this again I 
know I speak for the majority of women 
in full-time service in the church. 

Sincerely yours, 
Minprep E. WINSTON. 
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PIG EE RUS 


A Tribute of Esteem 
By Social Mission Pastor 
CARL B. CAUGHMAN 


Tue Biblical injunction to “render trib- 
ute to whom tribute is due” leads me to 
speak a word of praise for Dr. L. M. Zim- 
merman. He graciously gave me some of 
his tracts and booklets for use in my in- 
stitutional ministry. I have found them 
exceedingly popular. “Roses Will Bloom 
Again” makes an amazing appeal—to the 
ear, to the eye and to the soul. A young 
veteran wants a copy to give to the buddy 
who tried to buy his; the elderly man re- 
quested a copy for the “little wife” bravely 
carrying on at home. The mother in the 
tuberculosis hospital wanted one for her 
boy in the South Pacific, the young lady 
for her sweetheart in Germany; the nurse 
for some of her patients who were in par- 
ticular need of cheer. Everywhere hands 
were reaching for roses. 

I was giving out some materials to a 
group of prisoners in the state penitentiary, 
and laid a number of these booklets on a 
table. Immediately eight or ten hands 
reached forth to get them. I shall never 
forget the picture of those hardened crim- 
inals giving evidence of their hope that 
roses would bloom again for them. These 
little books have been literally spread 
over the earth. The recipient of one of 
them immediately wants to share it with 
someone else. And so the supply runs low 
and the “bearer of roses” has to appeal 
to Florist Zimmerman to send more. 

Another booklet of Dr. Zimmerman’s— 
“Better Days Are Coming”—came into the 
hands of a patient through my ministry. 
He called for me on the next visit and told 
me that he wanted to get enough of the 
books to give a copy to every patient on 
his floor of the sanitarium. I wrote Dr. 
Zimmerman to send him 70, and to send 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE C H*U R CH? ~S.ClH OnOCkL LZE-S*S-OGN 


Creator, Destroyer, Restorer hy Nathan Fe. Melhorn 


Moses, in Chapters 6-8 of Genesis, Describes Divine Judgment 
Upon Evil-doing Mankind in the Deluge 


Read Genesis 6:5-7; 8:1, 4, 18, 20-22 for Adult Lesson Assignment July 8 


To a very, very, very small degree the portion of the Book of Genesis which adult 
Sunday school classes will consider on July 8 will be a test of their faith. We mean 
faith as that word signifies an accepting attitude toward the contents of a much con- 
troverted portion of the Bible. We deem the narrative which constitutes the sixth to the 


ninth chapter of Genesis likely to subject 
an average reader to an intellectual chal- 
lenge. 

The excerpt (chapters six to eight inclu- 
sive) is the concluding section of the Book 
of Genesis in which an event is described 
for which documentary evidence in the 
commonly accepted sense of that word 
does not exist. It resembles the opening 
narratives of the Bible in that it is de- 
pendent for acceptance upon revelation. 
The devout Christian’s determining rea- 
son for accepting the Mosaic account of 
the Deluge is its occurrence in Holy Scrip- 
ture. While there are some correlative 
traditions, belief in the destruction by an 
overwhelming flood of waters of all those 
active at the time except one family, and 
the repeopling of the world by means of 
them, has only one source, the Bible. 


What Critics: Have Written 

One very direct reaction to what Bib- 
lical scholars have called the “flood prob- 
lem,” is to affirm that nothing like the 
total coverage of the earth by rainfall 
could happen. This conclusion having 
been reached, the flood narrative as it is 
found in Holy Scripture claimed to be 
simply a development during several gen- 
erations of Hebrews of a tradition which 
began with a flood due to local though 
exceptionally prolonged and _ excessive 
rainfall. Some such catastrophe has the 
probability of occurrence and becoming 
the origin of a “flood story.’ Indeed in 
prehistoric and semi-religious folklore, a 
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Deluge catastrophe is a widespread legend. 
But the negative critic attacks phases of 
the experiences of Noah. He alleges that 
they contradict the testimony of research, 
that the “cargo” which the ark is claimed 
to have sheltered is beyond the physical 
resources of the boat which Noah is said 
to have built, and therefore it could not 
have preserved the beginnings of a post- 
flood regime. To such attacks the ortho- 
dox believer counters with the reliability 
of Holy Scripture. 


According to Plan 

What the flood narrative can and does 
depend upon as the basis of literal ac- 
ceptance is first of all the place in which 
the narrative is found. The contents of 
the Bible make no apologies for recording 
supernatural occurrences. On the con- 
trary, it came into circulation in order that 
there could be in recorded and distribut- 
able form, records of the acts of God 
which are an essential part of His estab- 
lished plan for man’s redemption. One 
does not surround the omnipotence and 
omniscience of God with restrictions in 
the accomplishment of His purpose by 
other than His own making. 

Beyond the fact that “all things are 
possible with God” one gives attention to 
the logical consistency of “The Deluge” 
among the Creator’s relations to Himself. 
Man was created to the glory of God. Only 
by responsiveness to moral principles is 
the divine purpose fulfilled. The Genesis 
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narrative is explicit concerning the com- 
plete degeneration, the permeating wick- 
edness of those originally formed to serve 
their Maker. Destruction was an obliga- 
tion. To this end the flood occurred. 

It is His will and purpose not to sur- 
render to Satan and evil, but to provide 
a way of return for those whom He made 
to serve Him in His realm and regime. It 
was this primary and far-reaching pur- 
pose that was served in the saving of Noah 
and the continuance thereby of the beings 
created in His image. Phases of this pur- 


pose are at times in obscurity, but it is 
never abandoned. The ark became a sym- 
bol but not until by a real service it had 
rescued the agents of a divine purpose 
from the machinations of the wicked one. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS—July 2-8 
M. Man’s Failure to Obey God. Genesis 3:1-6. 
T. Disobedience Brings Fear. Genesis 3:8-13. 
W. God’s Promise to Noah. Genesis 6:17-22. 
Th. God’s Promise of Forgiveness. I John 1: 


F. God's Promise of the Seasons. Genesis 8: 


Sat. God’s Promise of a Saviour. Micah 5:2-4. 
Ss. ba tar for God’s Mercies. Psalm 


News and Views on the Uniform Lessons 


WE continue the practical suggestions 
for teachers started two weeks ago. 

1. Make plans to use Bibles in the class. 
Surely some people do not like to use their 
Bibles. The practice does slow up class 
procedures; but this may be one of our 
difficulties—we try to move too rapidly. 
Take time to look up passages, to become 
familiar with the Bible, and to think. We 
learn more if we do not move too rapidly. 
Get back to the use of the Bible. This is 
the most popular feature in the new les- 
sons. 

2. Try the suggested projects, quizzes, 
and tests: not necessarily every lesson, but 
occasionally. These devices are one of the 
most popular features on the radio and in 
newspapers—even for adults. Why not in 
the Sunday school? 

3. Try teaching from your Bible. If you 
want your teacher’s book and your pupil’s 
book with you, just clip the pages from the 
lesson books and put them in your Bible 
before you. They are then available with- 
out having to handle two or three books. 
Some teachers who teach from the teach- 
er’s book clip the pages of the pupil’s book 
and place them in their teacher’s book. 
Then they are available and there is only 
one book. 

4. Arrange for some of the pupils in 
your class to help in the lesson period. 
Give them assignments in advance. Don’t 
force them; let them volunteer. You will 
get response if you persist. Have reports. 
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Let questions be answered. Let topics be 
discussed. SSome who are hesistant in 
speaking will gladly write something to 
be read. Seek wider participation. 

5. Write out your plan of teaching. It 
need not be long. For some teachers it 
may be just a few notes; for others it can 
be more. Suit your outline to your needs, 
but know where you want to go when you 
get to your class, and know how you in- 
tend to get there. 

6. Evaluate each lesson after you have 
taught it. Look back and see where you 
feel the lesson was most successful or 
where it was weakest. Don’t depend too 
much on your own estimate. Sometimes 
when we feel that we have failed, the class 
may have the opposite opinion. Ask the 
class for opinions without attempting to 
influence them. 

7. Continue to pray for the guidance and 
the power of the Holy Spirit. He saves 
many a class session when we fail. 


Teaching Thoughts for July 8, 1945 

1. Frequently, if we had asked God’s 
guidance and help before we made our 
attempt, we wouldn’t have failed. 

2. A prayer for guidance at the begin- 
ning of the day would often remove the 
necessity for a prayer for forgiveness at 
the end. 

3. You can depend upon every word of 
that which God has promised. He keeps 
His word. 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET—Matthew 18: 21-35 


Peter’s question, “How often shall I 
forgive?” is a good example of the literal- 
ness of the Jews of his day. Back in the 
prophecy of Amos (1:3), God speaks of 
not turning His wrath from Damascus for 
three and for four transgressions. It was 
thought that this suggested seven as the 
limit for God’s forgiveness. The interpre- 
tation is questionable, but at least it 
served the literal minds of the rabbis. 
They suggested that perhaps we should 
also forgive up to seven times; but when 
our neighbors wrong us an eighth time, 
we should be free to give them their 
deserts. ® 

Jesus taught love as the standard of hu- 
man relationships. Love is not a matter 
of arithmetic. Jesus replied to Peter that 
he should forgive “seventy times seven” 
times. That is, he should forgive without 
limit. Then He gave the heart-searching 
parable of “The Unforgiving Servant.” 


The Story 


A servant owed his master an impos- 
sible debt. Some have estimated it to be 
as large as the total taxes paid in all Pales- 
tine for a year. It would be as impossible 
to pay, as though one of us should owe a 
billion dollars. The master knew it was 
impossible and so did the servant. Yet 
the servant prayed for time and promised 
to pay all of it. 

The master heard his plea for compas- 
sion and forgave him his debt. Then the 
rascal turned on one of his fellow servants 
and demanded payment of a small debt. 
. When he pleaded for time, the master had 
the servant thrown into prison, where he 
would never be able to pay. All this could 
be done in secret; and the neighbors were 
outraged at his high-handed deed. They 
told the master; and he, too, was outraged 
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and called the first servant before him. 

The point he made was clearly just. Since 
he had shown mercy to this servant, com- 
mon decency demanded that he should be 
as considerate of his fellow servant. Hav- 
ing been forgiven, he should have been 
moved to forgive. .. 


Religion and Relationships 

Jesus shows that our relationships with 
each other are founded on our relationship 
with God. We are sinners, all. We owe an 
impossible debt to God, who gave His Son 
for our salvation. 

We are therefore in no position to take 
high-handed action against those who 
wrong us. Just as God has wiped the slate 
clean of our sins—not even remembering 
them against us—so we must forgive and 
forget the wrongs others do to us. Com- 
mon decency demands that none of us 
shall ever say, “I will never forgive that 
person.” 

This does not mean that we can allow 
guilty people to go unpunished. That 
would not be for their good. If they are 
stubborn, and make no plea for our for- 
giveness, we must still seek to find a basis 
of peace with them. We dare not let hate 
devastate our own souls. All through the 
years, when the bombs were falling daily 
on London, pastors were praying that hate 
should not possess the people’s souls. 


Forgiveness Costs 

Do not forget that the master forgave an 
impossible debt. It was his loss. It is true 
of every forgiveness that someone has to 
pay. When you write “paid” on a note 
someone owes you—if he has not paid— 
it is your loss. Forgiveness is never cheap. 

God paid the price of our forgiveness 
with the life of His only Son. The cross 
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is the symbol of the eternal truth that 
forgiveness is expensive business. “The 
cross was raised to silence the blasphemy 
that forgiveness is easy.” Love is always 
willing to pay that price, and love is the 
tie that Jesus prescribed for human re- 
lationships. 


An Essential 


No virtue is more often taught by Jesus 
than forgiveness. He included it in His 
model prayer; and there, too, coupled 
God’s forgiveness of us with our forgive- 
ness of others. He said, “If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your 
heavenly Father forgive your trespasses.” 
Again, “So shall my heavenly Father do 


unto you, if you forgive not everyone his 
brother from the heart.” Note that last 
phrase, “from the heart.” No saying, with 
reluctance, “Yes, I will forgive, but don’t 
expect me to forget.” Paul adds his word 
in Ephesians 4:32, “Be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender hearted, forgiving each other, 
even as God also, in Christ, forgave you.” 

“Revenge is sweet.” “No,” says Dr. 
George Buttrick, “it is a burning poison.” 
This is the lesson we must learn right now 
when the Axis powers have done us such 
cruel wrongs. Let justice be done, but 
not as revenge. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 8. Next 

topic, “Practice Peace.” 


Seminary Auxiliary Completes Second Project 


ComPLETION of the second project and 
of the term of office of the second pres- 
ident, Mrs. Theodore K. Finck, marked the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Auziliary 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, June 1, in 
the Seminary Chapel. During the last 
three years there has been an amazing 
growth in membership, due largely to the 
organization of four chapters in New York 
State and one in western Pennsylvania. 
More than 4,500 members have been re- 
ceived during the triennium, making the 
total membership to date 6,377. 

The second project of the Auxiliary, the 
renovation and refurnishing of the main 
dormitory, has been completed and paid 
for. The first project, the renovation and 
refurnishing of Graduate Hall, was com- 
pleted in 1942. Since the organization of 
the Auxiliary in 1939, $35,357 has passed 
through the treasury. 

Mrs. G. Elson Ruff was elected president 
to succeed Mrs. Finck. Mrs. Ruff had pre- 
viously served as recording secretary and 
second vice-president of the Auxiliary. 
Other officers elected for the coming year 
are: First vice-president, Mrs. Theodore 
K. Finck; second vice-president, Mrs. Emil 
E. Fischer; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Oscar C. Schmidt; recording secretary, 
Mrs. S. White Rhyne; corresponding sec- 
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retary, Mrs. Frank M. Brown; financial 
secretary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock; treasurer, 
Miss Helen Freihofer. 

A short memorial service was held for 
the thirty-four members who passed away 
during the year, prayer being offered by 
Mrs. F. H. Knubel, honorary president of 
the Metropolitan New York Chapter. 

Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, professor of 
church history at the seminary, addressed 
the group. He showed the importance of 
the work of the seminary in the past by 
pointing out that one-third of the min- 
isters of the United Lutheran Church have 
been trained at the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Today, the Lutheran Church in America 
is adjudged to have the best trained clergy 
of any Protestant church in America and 
is considered the fastest growing major 
Protestant church. This is due in no small 
measure, Dr. Tappert stated, to the semi- 
naries of the Church. A better trained 
clergy will be needed to meet the surging 
tide of return to religion. Thus it is, Dr. 
Tappert emphasized, that the Philadelphia 
Seminary becomes increasingly important. 

A reception and tea were held to honor 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, retiring president of 
the seminary; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, newly 
elected president; and officers of the Aux- 
RutH Dry RuHYNE. 
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Rural Parish and Its Community 


Robesonia Congregation Prepares a Memorial Amphitheater 
for the Community's Use 


The Robesonia Church and its amphitheater 


THROUGH a call from the Rev. Elmer L. 
Leisey of Robesonia, Pa., and the Rev. 
Karl S. Henry, superintendent of Home 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania THe LuTHERAN has learned of a con- 
gregation, classified as rural church, which 
is in process of developing a unique pro- 
gram. What was once a farm owned by 
the church is to be released front agricul- 
tural uses and made directly contributory 
to religious and community activities. This 


has involved a process of regrading, the 
result of which is an amphitheater of 
which the seating capacity when completed 
will be 1,700 people. At the foot of the 
slope has been built a natural stage of 
dimensions sufficient to accommodate a 
large company of musicians, a large choir, 
or numerous other participants in com- 
munity events. A greater portion of the 
ground work has been done by the volun- 
teered labor of members of the parish. 


Pastor Leisey (back row, right) and his men take time out for a "snack" 
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It is the purpose of the congregation— 
and for this they have the approval and 
support’of the Committee on Rural Work 
of the Board of Home Missions—to de- 
velop an extensive church-centered serial 
program for use in our rural areas. A 
series of occasions have already been listed, 
the first of which will occur July 8. At this 
initial meeting the main objectives of the 
project will become evident. Pastor 
Leisey, in answer to a question regarding 
the purpose of his congregation in this 
project, said, “Rather than surrender Sun- 
day to commercial interests, such as Hill 
Billy Parks and the types of vaudeville 
entertainment used by their managers, it 
is the purpose of this congregation to put 
on a sound, constructive, churchly pro- 
gram that will attract people in spite of 
all the counter-attractions that might ex- 
ist. Pastor Henry, as superintendent of 
Home Missions, sees in the enterprise the 
possibility of developing a larger program 
for the church in rural areas. He said, “We 
plan to challenge the people to greater 
Christian activity, to inspire the young 
men with a desire to prepare for the gos- 
pel ministry, and to strengthen the pro- 
gram of Christian education, so that our 
rural churches might live for today and 
the future rather than on their history. 

On July 8 the Ringgold Band of Read- 
ing, Pa., a famous musical organization, 
will provide concerts as the musical back- 
ground of the service; and a choir of 125 
voices will sing, under the direction of the 
widely known Harry Sykes, Mus.D., of 
Lancaster, Pa. The address of the after- 
noon will be delivered by Franklin Clark 
Fry, D.D., LL.D., president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, who will be 
introduced by Emil E. Fischer, D.D., LL.D., 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. The devotions will be conducted 
by pastors of rural congregations. 

This venture has the approval of the 
staff members of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church, 
and they are watching it with the pos- 
sibility of helping other communities to 
introduce similar programs. 
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Anniversaries Observed 


' St. John’s Church, Maywood, Ill., cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of their pastor, the Rev. Luther 
O. Cooperrider, at a service June 3. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, preached the sermon; Mr. Edward 
Cooperrider, student in the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary at Maywood, read the 
service. C. E. Paulus, D.D., of Chicago, 
neighbor and close associate of Pastor 
Cooperrider for the twenty-two years of 
his ministry at Atonement Church on the 
south side of Chicago, was master of cere- 
monies in a series of informal greetings 
presented by the Rev. Glenn C. Gilbert, 
president of the United Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association of Chicago; the Rev. 
Paul C. Nordsiek of Aurora, secretary of 
the Chicago Conference; and from the 
Maywood Ministers’ Association. 

Pastor Cooperrider was ordained in 1920 
and became pastor of Atonement Church. 
He removed to Maywood in November 
1941. During this pastorate the member- 
ship increased from 80 to 519, a parsonage 
was purchased, and a new church was 
erected at a cost of $65,000; 235 members 
have been received into membership; 
$3,900 has been paid on reduction of debt, 
$2,600 on improvement and new equip- 
ment, and plans are under way for final 
payment on the balance of the mortgage 
indebtedness of $3,900 in connection with 
the celebration of the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in November 1945. 

Pastor Cooperrider has always taken an 
active part in the larger work of the 
Illinois Synod. 

A special service June 3 commemorated 
the silver wedding anniversary of Pastor 
and Mrs. Cooperrider. The “lady of the 
parsonage” has taken an active part in the 
program of the church through the years, 
directing choirs, teaching in the Sunday 
school, and working in the interest of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. She is also 
vice-president of the Lutheran Woman’s 
League of Chicago, which sponsors the 
Children’s Receiving Home in Maywood. 
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ULCA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS 


Graduation Programs and Year of Advancement Reported 


Hartwick College 


At the fourteenth commencement of 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., June 
1-4, a large number of outside visitors 
were present. The first event consisted 
of Capping Ceremonies for the fifth class 
of the U. S. Cadet Corps of the Hartwick 
College School of Nursing, consisting of 
36 young women. Morris Skinner, D.D., 
pastor of Zion Church, Cobleskill, was the 
speaker. 

Class Day exercises for the graduates 
were held the afternoon of June 2, and 
the alumni banquet and reunion that eve- 
ning, attended by ninety persons. 

At the baccalaureate services Sunday 
evening, the Rev. Arthur H. Kuhlman, 
pastor of Zion Church, Lima, Ohio, 
preached the sermon. In connection with 
this service memorial exercises were held 
for the five Hartwick men who have made 
the supreme sacrifice in this war. Forty- 
seven members of the class of 1945 are in 
the armed forces. 

At the traditional Sunrise Service Mon- 
day morning the speaker was the Rev. 
Charles E. Deitz, 42, pastor at German- 
town, N. Y. 

A fellowship luncheon for trustees, fac- 
ulty, patrons, and honored guests was held 
at the Oneonta Couniry Club June 4 pre- 
ceding commencement exercises. The com- 
mencement speaker was Mr. Harold V. 
Hager, M.A., superintendent of schools of 
Oneonta, who was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred upon the Rev. Morris 
C. Skinner, member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Rev. Arthur H. Kuhlman, 
Lima, Ohio. 

President Henry J. Arnold announced 
the appointment by the Board of Trustees 
of Otto E. Voigt, D.D., for the past two 
years principal of the Union School at 
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Oswagatchie, N. Y., as assistant to the 


president. Dr. Voigt will devote the major 
portion of his time to the financial pro- 
gram of the college. 


The president also announced that the 
Victory Appeal for $150,000 had produced | 
approximately $25,000 in three months. | 


The appeal will continue through 1945-46. 


Lenoir Rhyne 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
held their fifty-fourth annual commence- 
ment exercises June 1-4. The Alumni As- 
sociation had a good attendance for the 


luncheon June 3, at which the Hon. John | 
W. Aiken, class of 1915, was the speaker. | 


He spoke of the economic situation in the 
South, urging the leaders of the South to 
give their children a better chance. 

The baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
by John L. Yost, D.D., president of the 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary 
at Columbia. He used as his text II Tim- 
othy 1:6, “Wherefore I put thee in remem- 
brance that thou stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee by the putting on of my 
hands.” 

The address to the religious organiza- 
tions was made by William T. Toedtman, 
D.D., who spoke on the subject, “What 
Shall I Do With My Life?—Lose It.” 

The graduation exercises were held 
Monday morning. The chief address was 
made by M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., class of 
1902, professor of systematic theology, Lu- 
theran Theological Southern Seminary. He 
urged the graduates, “Let it be your pur- 
pose to ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,’ and help to usher 
in the new order in which ‘all things shall 
be added unto you.’” 

Fifty-five graduates received the Bach- 
elor’s Degree, and forty students received 
certificates in commercial work. Prizes 
and medals were awarded as follows: 
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Freshman Medal, awarded on basis of 
scholarship, character and participation in 
college activities, went to Jane Lohr of 
Lincolnton, N. C. The Declaimer’s Medal, 
to Hoyle Whiteside, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
winner of the Freshman-Sophomore An- 
nual Declamation Contest. The Original 
Play Award went to Ruth Lineberger, 
Newton, N. C., for the best play in the an- 
nual playwriting contest. Simon Eccard, 
Smithsburg, Md., as winner in the Junior- 
Senior Oratorical Contest, received the 
Orator’s Medal. The Cecelia Willard Sci- 
ence Medal went to Ruth E. Cloaninger, 
Charlotte, N. C., this being awarded an- 
nually to that student who has completed 
the work for the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree with the highest distinction. 

Leading the graduating class in scholar- 
ship were Miss Elinore Fresh of Hickory, 
valedictorian, and Miss Inez Wilson, New- 
ton, N. C., salutatorian. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: Doctor of Divinity, Wynne Col- 
ford Boliek, pastor, Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, S. C., and William H. 
Toedtman, M.S.T., pastor, Miller’s Lu- 
theran Church, Hickory, N. C. Doctor of 
Laws, Jacob L. Morgan, D.D., president, 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, Salisbury, N. C. 

During the scholastic year ending June 
4, the college enrolled 407 students, and in 
the same year received $77,429 on building 
funds and scholarship funds. 

The Rev. W. T. Nau, Lexington, N. C., 
has accepted a position in the Modern 
Language Department of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, to begin work September 11. Mr. 
Nau completes his resident work for the 
doctor’s degree this summer at Duke 
University. 

Another new member of the faculty will 
be Mrs. Annie Laurie McDonald of Hick- 
ory. She recently received the Master of 
Arts degree and the Master of Science de- 
gree in Health Education from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. She has done 
outstanding work in public instruction in 
North Carolina and is now president of 
the North Carolina Education Association. 
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Newberry College 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., ob- 
served another commencement program 
under the war accelerated schedule June 
10. In the Church of the Redeemer that 
morning the baccalaureate service was 
held. Chaplain (Captain) E. B. Keisler of 
Fort Jackson, S. C., pastor on leave of the 
congregation, was liturgist. The sermon 
was delivered by George J. Gongaware, 
D.D., LL.D., pastor emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C., and public re- 
lations representative of the National Lu- 
theran Council in that area. Using as his 
text, “Think on these things,” Philippians 
4:8, Dr. Gongaware stressed as “Life Es- 
sentials,” a full faith, a filial family and a 
free flag. The sermon was marked by deep 
devotional spirit. 

At five o’clock Sunday afternoon in the 
college gymnasium the graduating exer- 
cises were held with Dr. Francis W. Brad- 
ley, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ence of the University of South Carolina, 
making the address. Speaking effectively 
on “The Leader,” he emphasized courage, 
character and vision as necessary to lead- 
ership today. 

President James C. Kinard, LL.D., con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature upon John Henry Harms, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in Philadelphia and president of 
the Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Dr. Harms 
was president of Newberry College when 
in 1916 Dr. Kinard received his A.B. 
degree. 

In conferring the 
Kinard spoke of Dr. Harms’ “eminent at- 
tainments in theological and _ literary 
scholarship; great power as a preacher of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; brilliant con- 
tributions to the literature of our Church; 
and to the Christian life of the people of 
this country, thereby inspiring spiritual 
uplift to a multitude of searchers for spir- 
itual truth.” 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the Hon. Butler B. 
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Hare, member of Congress from the third 
district of South Carolina. Dr. Hare is a 
member of the Board of Social Missions 
of the ULCA. 

Eleven Bachelor of Arts and nine Bach- 
elor of Science degrees were awarded to 
five young men and fifteen young women; 
27 women received business certificates 
for courses completed. 

The men in the V-12 Navy Unit were 
seated in a group directly behind the 
graduating class. The trainees being trans- 
ferred at the close of the current semester 
to aviation centers and to advanced ROTC 
institutions were recognized. Two of the 
men go to the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis and one to the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

The comanding officer of the unit, Lt. 
Arden O. French, spoke briefly but inter- 
estingly on the subject, “Carry On,” urging 
that there be no let-down in morale as 
vigorous efforts are made toward the at- 
taining of quick and complete victory. 

The next semester begins July 1, when 
the V-12 Navy Unit will resume train- 
ing. Civilian students will begin their 
work on the ninth. In connection with the 
regular program the college will operate 
a six and a nine weeks’ session for public 
school teachers. Regular college students 
may pursue the accelerated program be- 
ginning in July or may enter in Septem- 
ber for the normal session. 


Roanoke College 


HicuuicHts of the 103d annual com- 
mencement of Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., June 3 included the baccalaureate 
sermon by Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church; the 
commencement address by Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, retiring president of Lafay- 
ette College; and the awarding of three 
honorary degrees, one of them the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters conferred on 
Dr. Fry. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. Dwight Lamar 
Serrettz, class of 1913, and the Rev. Has- 
kell Robert Deal, class of 1922, at Roanoke. 
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Seventeen seniors composed the twenty- _ 
fifth group to receive diplomas from the 


hands of Dr. Charles J. Smith, president 
of Roanoke College, and to be awarded 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bach- 
elor of Science. 

The newly named dean of the college is 


Dr. Edward D. Myers, class of 1927, who | 


has been a member of the faculty of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Announcement was made of the retire- — 


ment of Frank C. Longaker, ‘D.D., who de- 
voted twenty years to Roanoke as profes- 
sor of religion and philosophy, chaplain, 
and student adviser. 

The newly elected professor of philos- 
ophy is Dr. James A. Rikard, who for 
seven years was on the faculty of Water- 
loo College, Ontario, Canada. 


The Southern Seminary 


REcENT speakers at the chapel services of 
the Southern Theological Seminary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., are as follows: Mrs. P. O. 
Machetzki, missionary from British Guiana; 
M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., administrative 
secretary, Board of Foreign Missions; 
Gould Wickey, D.D., executive secretary, 
Board of Education; the Rev. J. W. Frease, 
executive secretary, Luther League of 
America; Franklin Koch, D.D., executive 
secretary, Board of Social Missions; C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., secretary, Department of 
Welfare, National Lutheran Council. 

The seminary is moving forward in a 
most acceptable manner. Preparations are 
being made for the launching of the Living 
Endowment Appeal in the near future. The 
new semester began June 6. aise ere 


THE annual Homecoming festival ob- 
served by St. Martin’s Church, Quicksburg, 
Va., was attended by more than 300 mem- 
bers and friends. Following the morning 
service, conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
Stephen E. Schullery, a basket luncheon 
was served by the women in the newly 
painted church basement. The guest 
speaker for the afternoon service was Dr. 
Theodore G. Shuey of Staunton, Va. 
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Pastoral Changes and Anniversaries Figure in the News 


Norman S. Wolf, D.D., who for twenty- 
three years has been pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
been elected pastor of Zion Church, Fair- 
field, and will enter upon his new pas- 
torate July 1. Dr. Wolf is a native of 
Adams County, Pa. and a graduate of 
Gettysburg College and Seminary. 


The Rev. John J. Lenhardt was recently 
installed pastor of the Rossville Charge, 
York County. He is a native of Lancaster, 
and was graduated from Gettysburg Semi- 
nary in February 1945, and was ordained 
by the Central Pennsylvania Synod in 
May 1945. He has served the charge since 
November 1944 upon the resignation of the 
Rev. Emmanuel J. Hoover. 


The Rev. Richard C. Wolf, supply pas- 
tor of St. Paul Church, Spring Grove, in 
the granted absence of the pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph C. Robinson, Navy chaplain, re- 
signed, as of June 1. He is teaching at 
Gettysburg Seminary and agreed to serve 
the congregation until a regular supply 
can be secured. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 

Trinity Sunday, May 27, was an out- 
standing day for Advent Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. H. Walter Webner pastor. 
It marked the nineteenth anniversary of 
the congregation and the freedom from 
support by the Board of American Mis- 
sions, also the payment of the complete 
indebtedness on the new church. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Hugh E. Yost, 
pastor of Temple Church, Philadelphia, 
who helped in the organization of the con- 
gregation as a student pastor. Others par- 
ticipating in the service were Dr. E. C. 
Ruby, pastor during the development and 
erection of the first building; Dr. C. P. 
Swank, Superintendent of Missions of the 
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Central Pennsylvania Synod; the Rev. 
Ralph W. Lind of Altoona, under whose 
pastorate the present beautiful building 
was erected and financed. 

This congregation was organized in 1926 
as a tribute to the devotion and fore- 
sightedness of Dr. Frederick G. Gotwald, 
then executive secretary of the Board of 
Education. The congregation is not only 
providing the salary of its pastor but has 
paid the entire amount of its indebtedness 
to the Board of American Missions and 
the debt on the building. 

The building is of colonial design, and 
the tower was provided by Mrs. F. G. 
Gotwald as a memorial to her husband. 
The altar was placed by the congregation 
in honor of Pastor Lind as a tribute to his 
life and service. The Sunday school in 
all its departments is complete, modern 
and well furnished. Pastor Webner began 
his services March 1, 1943, and is greatly 
beloved by his people. 


Called to Keller Memorial, Washington 

The Rev. Carl R. Simon, for the past 
thirteen years pastor of Union Lutheran 
Church, York, resigned as of July 2, to ac- 
cept a call to Keller Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C. His ministry has been 
eminently successful. In addition to his 
many congregational activities he has been 
a member of the Common Service Book 
Committee of the United Lutheran Church, 
helped to edit “Light for Today,” “Prayers 
for Servicemen,”’ and “Prayers for the 
Church in Time of War.’ In a farewell 
sermon to the congregation Pastor Simgn 
will summarize his ministry. 


New President of Conference 

The Rev. Gerald G. Neely, pastor of 
Christ Church, York, has been elected by 
the executive committee of the West Penn 
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Conference to succeed the Rev. Carl R. 
Simon as president until the next meeting 
of conference October 29, 1945, in St. Mark 
Church, York, the Rev. Charles Cham- 
berlain pastor. At the executive meeting 
May 29, held at Gettysburg, it was an- 
nounced that Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
Promotional Secretary for the United Lu- 
theran Church, would preach the sermon 
preparatory to the Holy Communion, and 
deliver an afternoon address on, “The 
Future Program of the Church.’ The 
evening session will be in charge of the 
laymen, 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of Union 
Church, York, observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their organization June 12. Mrs. 
Carl R. Simon was in charge of the de- 
votions. 


St. Jacob’s Church, the Rev. R. S. Shane- 
brook pastor, observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their church building with spe- 
cial services in May. 


200 Years Old 


Lower Bermudian Lutheran Congrega- 
tion observed their 200th anniversary May 
20, with the Rev. Ralph W. Meckley, pas- 
tor, in charge of the services. This church 
was founded in 1745. The present building 
was erected 65 years ago. Mrs. Rebecca 
Peters Mowrer—wife of the Rev. K. W. 
Mowrer, retired and living in Hanover— 
was a member of the first class confirmed 
in the new church. She is still a member 
of the congregation, and was present for 
the services of the day. The Rev. L. B. 
Hafer, a former pastor, now retired and 
living in Taneytown, Md., was the guest 
speaker for the afternoon. In the eve- 
ning Judge Harvey Gross of York gave 
the address. 


The Rev. Ralph Robinson, chaplain in 
the Navy, marked the beginning of his 
eleventh year as pastor of St. Paul Church, 
Spring Grove. Outstanding achievements 
have marked his ministry in this city. 


The Rev. Frank L. Zeigler of Hanover, 
now in his last year at Gettysburg Semi- 
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nary, has been elected pastor of the First. 
Lutheran Church, Windber, Pa. He will) 
take up his duties as pastor after gradua- 
tion in August. At the meeting of synod 
in May he was relicensed. 


The Rev. Walter Forker, member of St. 
James Church, York, was installed pastor | 
of St. Paul Church, Harrisburg, May 6. 
Mr. Forker is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, and was installed 
by President M. R. Hamsher and his pas- 
tor, the Rev. G. E. Miller. 


At St. Peter's Church, York 


Dr. Russell Fink, missionary on fur- 
lough from India, was guest speaker at 
the May meeting of the missionary so- 
cieties of St. Peter’s Church, York, the | 
Rev. Howard O. Walker pastor. 

Group B of the missionary societies of 
the conference met in St. Peter’s in the 
eighteenth annual congress May 19. Miss 
Katherine Mundorff, president of the con- 
ference missionary society, installed the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Walter 
G. Eisenhart, York; vice-president, Miss 
Mary Houck, Hanover; secretary, Mrs. 
Betty Budd Hull, Chambersburg; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charles Neff, York. 

Other officials are: Member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Robert Koons, 
York; secretary for Adams district, Miss | 
Mildred Coshun, Gettysburg; secretary for 
the Cumberland district, Miss Helen 
Stahle, New Cumberland; secretary for the 
York district, Mrs. Roy Kauffman, Spring 
Grove R. 1; advisory members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. A. R. Wentz, Get- 
tysburg, and Mrs. H. O. Walker, York. 

More than $3,100 was raised toward the | 
church debt at the spring rally in St. | 
Peter’s Church. | 


The Rev. George E. Sheffer, who ob- | 
served the twentieth anniversary of his 
pastorate at First Church, New Oxford, 
Pa., at the congregational reception re- 
ceived from the church council a substan- 
tial check for his fine services over the 
years. There were also many personal 
gifts. (Continued on page 40) 
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The Lutheran School for Christian Workers 


CONDUCTED AT THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE SINCE 1910 


Offers you: 


For detailed 


information write: 


ENRICHING FELLOWSHIP with students and 


teachers who share your deepest interests and ideals. 
OPPORTUNITIES for professional and practical 
training as: 

Church Secretaries ® General Christian Workers °® 


Lay Leaders * Parish Workers ® Minister's Wives 


Sister Martha Hansen, 2500 W. North Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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Degrees Conferred at Gettysburg 

The Rev. Wouter Van Garrett, Fred- 
erick, Md., native of Hanover, Pa.; the 
Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, Gettysburg; and the 
Rev. Luther W. Slifer, British Guiana, 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 120th Year 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1945 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A., and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 
St. Andrew’s-By-the-Sea 
Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL. .........s -- 10.00 A. M. 
aeenees --- 11.15 A. M. 


peececceceserces sont ecewes seesconecses 


ROANOKE COLLEGE ---— 


in Virginia_ 


Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 


years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D,. President 

Salem, Virginia 
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were among those who received honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degrees at the 113th 
commencement of Gettysburg College, May 
28. Hon. Francis B. Sayre was the speaker. 
For the baccalaureate service the Pres- 


ident of the United Lutheran Church, Dr.- 


Franklin Clark Fry, was speaker. Fifty- 
three students were in the graduating 
class. 


Dedication of the Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout rooms in Christ Church, Dallastown, 
the Rev. S. L. Hench pastor, was held re- 
cently. A very interesting display of 
handwork featured the service. 


The Hallam daily vacation Bible school 
opened June 4 in St. James Church, the 
Rev. Glenn T. Hafer pastor and dean of 
the school. 


Zion Church, Goldsboro, the Rev. John 
S. Bishop pastor, held rededication serv- 
ices recently with Dr. H. D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg, and the Rev. Henry Spangler 
of Lutherville, Md., as guest speakers. The 
interior of the church has been redec- 
orated, modern curtains, installed between 
church and Sunday schools, walls and 
floors refinished, and a new lighting sys- 
tem. The chancel was refurnished with 
altar, pulpit, and lectern, and a dossal. 
The indebtedness was paid in full. 


The Hanover Gettysburg College League, 
at its May meeting was honored by the 
presence of President H. W. A. Hanson 
of the college. This year marks the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the local league. 


York Luther League District conducted 
its annual dinner in Advent Church, York, 
with the Rev. Edwerth Korte, student pas- 
tor at State College, as the speaker. One 
hundred thirty-seven young people from 
the district attended. A fine devotional 
program featured the meeting. 


One hundred fifty members of Advent 
Church, York, held a mother and daughter 
banquet at the Pine Tree Inn, sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the church 
May 11. 
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Conferences, Anniversaries, and Church Attendance Comparisons 


“V-E Day” has come and gone in the 
Dominion. Despite the much publicized 
rioting in the eastern port of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, there was little undue hilarity 
or unseemly celebration. The Sunday fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace was of- 
ficially proclaimed a day of National 
Thanksgiving. But most churches did not 
wait that long to hold special services; 
many were held Monday evening before 
the announcement of peace was official. 
And the people responded in surprisingly 
large congregations in many cases. 


Eastern Conference in Session 

The Eastern Conference of the Canada 
Synod met in Montreal early in May. Re- 
deemer Church, the Rev. Fred Neudoerffer 
pastor, and St. John’s, the Rev. John 
Peters pastor, were joint hosts. The con- 
fessional address was given by Pastor 
Luther Eberhardt, Ladysmith, Quebec, and 
the sermon was preached by Pastor Wil- 
liam Nolting, Williamsburg. Dr. U. Leu- 
pold of Maynooth concluded a paper begun 
at an earlier conference on “Luther’s Re- 
forms in Church Music.” Organ and an- 
them music were given particular atten- 
tion in the speaker’s remarks. Dr. Leupold 
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® from congested areas of New York City will have their 
only chance at health and vacation happiness in God’s 
out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 
$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY. 


By Norman BERNER 


demonstrated his points on the organ, and 
following the evening service gave a brief 
recital. In the absence of one of the 
scheduled speakers an impromptu discus- 
sion of the “Doctrinal Affirmation” of the 
Missouri Synod and the American Lu- 
theran Church took place. Participating 
also were several visitors to the confer- 
ence: Pastors Baldwin (Missouri), Daniel 
(Slovak), and Overland (Norwegian), all 
serving Lutheran congregations in Mon- 
treal. The conference concluded its two- 
day session with a sightseeing tour of Can- 
ada’s largest city. The view from the top 
of Mount Royal was very impressive—and 
so was the guide’s description of the ex- 
tent of the holdings and influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


The Hanover Conference 
The Hanover Conference of the Synod 
also met recently in St. Peter’s Church, 
Linwood, the Rev. Alvin Schweitzer pas- 
tor. The Rev. R. B. Geelhaar of Listowel 
presided. The communion sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. J. Fischer of 
Walkerton. An exegetical paper on the 
_first chapter of Romans was given by the 
Rev. Arthur Little of Normanby. The Rev. 
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H. F. Gruhn of Elmwood gave a discourse 
on “The Eucharist and Liturgy of the Lu- 
theran Church.” Other discussions cen- 
tered around religious education in the 
public schools, and the matter of a full- 
time president for synod. 


An Intersynodical Gathering 

A conference of a slightly different sort 
was held in Hamilton May 22. It was an 
intersynodical gathering of pastors from 
the Toronto, Hamilton, and Niagara area. 
A district organization was set up under 


| 21,000 BOOKS SOLD 


Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35e each. Three for $1.00. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


1228 Spruce St. 


Khamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


A) The B.A. GrF 
- Acoustical Campany 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 


Church Acoustics 


vs 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio v 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 
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the following officers: the Rev. W. .ff 
Mehlenbacher, Hamilton (ULCA); tl! 
Rev. M. C. Weissbach, Niagara Falls (Moff 
and the Rev. P. P. Wilt, Ridgeway (ALC 
According to Pastor Mehlenbacher, thrifl 
things characterized the meeting: 1. § 
deep desire for true Lutheran unity ev) 
denced in the good fellowship enjoyed arg 
the plans for its continuance in the for 
of social gatherings throughout the sum 
mer months; 2. An almost unbelievab: 
frank discussion on faith and practice ar 
consistency in both, as well as the n 
merous tangent questions which so pr 
vocative a forum would be expected ° 
suggest; 3. A complete report and mu 
questioning on the April meeting in Wi 
nipeg which drafted a proposed constit 
tion for the Canadian Lutheran Counc} 


Anniversaries at Elmira | 

St. James Church, Elmira, Ontario, thi 
Rev. L. H. Kalbfleisch pastor, celebrate, 
a dual anniversary on May 13. The co 
gregation is 95 years old, and has be 
worshiping in its present church for 
years. Special speakers for the festiva 
were the Rev. A. W. Lotz, St. Peter’ 
Kitchener, and Dr. H. T. Lehmann, pres 
ident of Waterloo College and Seminar 
On Luther League night a rally of yo 
people from neighboring churches was a 
dressed by the Rev. Henry Nuhn, genera 
secretary of the Canada League. A rall 
of Ladies’ Aids was held Tuesday evenin 
with the Rev. S. J. Wittig of Conestogo, 
speaker. In the history of this congrega 
tion we find an interesting note about on 
of its famed members, Dr. Augustus Vog: 
founder and conductor of the Mendelssohi 
Choir of Toronto. In 1875 a pipe orgaz 
was installed in St. James Church b; 
George Vogt, a resident of Elmira and :; 
noted organ builder. His son, Augustus 
became the first organist. Dr. Vogt re- 
turned occasionally to his horne churel 
to worship, and played at one service. 


I 
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Chaplains and Service Men 
Several Canadian chaplains have bee 
on the move lately. Major F. L. Howale 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


(Co-educational) 


ing of Bible teachers . 


Summer Session Begins June 6 


the first Lutheran pastor to enter the 
chaplaincy, and the first to go overseas, 
has returned to home soil. On the other 
hand, Captain J. S. Neff, one of the latest 
to don the uniform, is on his way to over- 
seas assignment. Flt.-Lt. C. R. Cronmiller, 
former vice-president of the Canada 
Synod, has been posted from Deseronto to 
Prince Edward Island on the east coast. 


Eighteen men, some discharged from 
service, others home on leave, were given 
a “welcome home” banquet recently by 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Waterloo. In 
introducing the guests, Mr. Harvey Ziegler 
made the interesting observation that 
“these 18 boys have given and served a 
total of over 40 years.” Pastor C. S. Rob- 
erts read the names of five members of 
the congregation who had been killed in 
service. A minute’s silence was observed 
in their memory. 


Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, representing the 
adult department of the Parish and Church 
School Board, has made a quick two-week 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina... 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools .. . Ap- 
proved by government for veterans’ education . 
sional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses. . 
. . Expenses, $425 to $450 .. . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, D.D., President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Mauney Hall for Girls @ 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


.. A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-profes- 


. Special emphasis on train- 


Fall Term Begins September 11 


tour of the Canada Synod. Included in 
his itinerary was the LSAA Conference 
held at Edgewood Park, the home of the 
Lutheran Summer Camp, several Sunday 
school conventions, and meetings with 
groups of congregations. 


We always thought it true—now we 
know it is so (that is, if the Gallup Poll 
is accurate)—that the people of Canada 
are better church goers than those of the 
United States. According to this poll, 65 
percent of the population had been to a 
religious service at least once in the three 
weeks after Easter. A similar poll taken 
in the United States over a four-week 
period revealed only 58 percent, despite 
the extra week leeway. And the poll had 
two surprise results: It showed that Cana- 
dian young people (21-29 years) had a 
better average (69 percent) than their 
elders; and that the East was more church- 
going than the West. But the poll upheld 
the view that women go oftener than men 
—and Catholics oftener than Protestants. 
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Completes Chancel 
Furnishings 


Tue chancel furnishings of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, Pa., are the 
result of the skillful workmanship of J. W. 
Eby, a member of the congregation. Mr. 
Eby is regarded by his fellow members as 
a real artist in wood. He has presented 
each item as a gift to the congregation— 
the pulpit in 1932; the baptismal font by 
Mr. and Mrs. Eby as a memorial to their 
son, Donald Walter, in 1936; the offering 
plate bracket in 1937; the altar as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Eby in 1944; and the lectern, 
which was dedicated by Pastor Alton M. 
Motter, on Passion Sunday 1945. 


Newberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“The aim of this college is to offer to young 
men and young women an open door of op- 
portunity, under positive Christian influ- 
ences, such as will enable them to prepare 
for effective service in Church and State.” 


An accredited four-year Liberal Arts 
institution of the U. L. C. A. 


Write for catalog to 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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The congregation has just reduced iff 
original mortgage indebtedness of $47, oc 
to $19,635. | | 


Indianfield Church Observed 
215th Anniversary | 


] | 


Lirtte Zion Church, better known as th 
Indianfield Church, near Earlington, Pa 
recently celebrated 215 years of work i 
the community with two special services 
in charge of the pastor, the Rev. Charle 
F. Brobst. While the drizzling rain kep 
the combined attendance at 480, it did na 
mar the spirit and enthusiasm of thos 
present. At the morning service, eel 
ident E. E. Fischer of the Ministerium o 
Pennsylvania brought the felicitations o 
the 600 congregations affiliated with my 
synod, preached the sermon, and com 
mended the congregation for its coal 
olent work for the past three years. 

At the afternoon service the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Russell Zimmer-| 
man, pastor of Augustus Church at Trappe} 
Pa., organized the same year as Tndiaw 
field. The music was provided by tha 
choir of Friedens Church near Slatington 
of which Mr. Elmer K. Bernd is organist 
He was Indianfield’s organist for twenty 
two years. Greetings were brought b 
pastors of neighboring churches. 
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This congregation is planning the erec- 
tion of a parish house to accommodate the 
Sunday school and parish auxiliaries. 


A Tribute of Esteem 


(Continued from page 27) 


the bill to the patient or to me. The patient 
got the books and he joyfully distributed 
them to his fellow patients; but who got 
the bill? I wonder! This Methodist pa- 
tient had the very highest praise for the 
Lutheran Church because of her ministry 
to him and others. 

Many who get “A Message for the Day” 
and various tracts and helps, thank God 
or the ministry of our church in these 
nstitutions. The planting of one little 
000k of Dr. Zimmerman’s brought forth 
fruit seventy fold. Who can measure the 
value of the church’s literature to the sick 
and sorrowing; or know its power in win- 
1ing souls for the kingdom? The need in 
his hour is for the good news to be given 
o all. Tracts can be effective to this end. 
May our church supply the very best and 
nost effective ones for man’s good and for 
x30d0’s glory in ever increasing numbers. 


Deaths Reported 


-Tue LUTHERAN has been informed of the 
leath of the Rev. Francis C. Pryor, Los 
\ngeles, Calif, May 26, after a lingering 
liness, and of the Rev. Carl H. Hirzel, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., June 6. 

Obituaries and appreciation of the serv- 
ces of these two pastors will appear in a 
ater issue. 


SYNOD 


The ninetieth annual convention of the 
'ynod of Mississippi will be held in New Hope 
‘hurch, Sallis, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
astor, July 24-26. Opening session Tuesday, 
uly 24, at 3.00 P. M., by President H. B. 
chaeffer, D.D. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The sixty-second annual convention of “the 
Jomen’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
irginia will be held at Roanoke College, Salem, 
a. July 31, August 1 and 2. Owing to OPA 
egulation attendance will be limited. 

Ophelia Printz, Sec. 
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Reaching 
and 
Teachin 9g 


with 
Parish Education Month 
Leaflets 


CALLING—Four-page folder showing how 
Jesus calls those outside the church to mem- 
bership, and those inside to loyalty and 
service. 


ONE AFTER ONE—Four-page folder 
challenging every individual Christian to 
win another for Christ and His church. 


LET US PRAY—Four-page folder show- 
ing the part prayer may play in winning 
others for Christ, His church and the Sun- 
day school. 


MY CHURCH—Four-page folder present- 
ing the church so as to make every individ- 
ual appreciate it with a new and greater 
devotion. 

45 cents a hundred. 


Special Materials 


COMMUNITY SURVEY CARD—For locating 
unreached children, inactive pupils and to re- 
study the baptized membership of the congre- 
gation. 50 cents a hundred. 

PROSPECT CARD—Supplementing the Com- 
munity Survey Card and useful in maintaining 
a list of prospects for Sunday school. 50 cents 
a hundred. 

AN INVITATION—To be left in the home 
during enlistment visitation. Includes worship 
service for the home and space for mimeograph- 
ing church calendar. $1.00 a hundred. 

ENROLLMENT CHART No. 1-PS—A _ con- 
venient means of recording attendance and en- 
rollment of the entire school. 38 x 25 in. 50 
cents each; 3 for $1.25. 

STAR ATTENDANCE ROLL No. 730—A quar- 
terly roll with space for 49 names. 15 x 31 in. 
25 eents. (Stars, 10 cents a box of 100—gilt, red, 
blue, green or silver.) 

NEW RECOGNITION FOLDER—For presen- 
tation to teacher, leader or church worker when 
installed or accepting a position in any church 
organization. 30 cents a dozen; $2.00 a 100. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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MARRIED 


Duhrkop-Schurmann. Miss Marie Schurmann 
of Hildreth, Nebr., and Chaplain Gustav F. 
Duhrkop of the U. S. Army, were married May 
24 in Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 
Ira F, Frankenfield, D.D. 


Ira Fulmer Frankenfield, D.D., beloved pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Tower City, Pa., and 
St. Peter’s Church, Reinerton, Pa., entered into 
rest June 5. 

He was born July 28, 1875, at Haycock Run, 
Pa., son of the late Mahlon and Catharine 
Fulmer Frankenfield. 

He was educated at Kutztown Normal School; 
entering that institution, 1897. He was grad- 
uated from Franklin and Marshall College at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1902, and in 1905 received 
his M.A. degree from that institution. ; 

He was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1905, and was ordained by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

In July 1905 he accepted a call to the Tower 
City Parish. He was a successful pastor—loved 
and esteemed by his parishioners and co- 
laborers. In July, he expected to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of his ordination and pas- 
torate at Tower City. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 

CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS | 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, ING. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 
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1945; a member of the Statistical and Appor’§ 
tionment Committee of the Ministerium, anef 
for a number of years served as chairman) 
and a member of the Statistical and Churck 
Year Book Committee of the United Lutherar 
Church. | 
He was a delegate to all but one ULCA con-§ 
vention. | 
He is survived by his widow, Anna M. Mor: 
gan; a daughter Ruth, wife of 1st Lt. Clyde Ej 
Stutzman, with the army of occupation in Ger- 
many; two brothers and two sisters. | 
Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Tower City, June 8. The Rev. Walte 
Kuntzleman of Nesquehoning, Pa., a son of th 
congregation, read the scripture lesson. Th 
services were in charge of the Rev. Fred S 
Blank, president of the Pottsville Conference’ 
The Rev. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of th 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached an im 
pressive sermon. 
Interment took place in the adjoining ceme 
tery. Edwin H. Smoll, 
Member Committee on Memoirs 


The Rev. Andrew Henry Schaefer { 


retired pastor, entered peacefully into his eter 
nal rest early Sunday morning, June 3, after ¢ 
lingering illness, at his home at Willow Grove 
Salem County, New Jersey. 

Andrew Henry Schaefer was born at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., November 30, 1867. He was grad 
uated from the seminary of the Synod of Ohi 
at Columbus, Ohio, March 19, 1893. He wa 
ordained at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21, 1893, by 
the Rev. O. S. Oglesby. 

He gave forty-three years of his life to th 
ministry of the Gospel, his first charge bein 
at Montre, Ohio, after his ordination. This was 
followed by pastorates at Greenock, Pa., 1896: 
Salem, Ohio, 1900; Millville, N. J., 1906; Mid-} 
dletown, N. Y., 1908; Tarrytown, N. Y.; Linden- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y., where he served years 
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years; and his last pastorate of thirteen year 
at Maspeth, Long Island, N. Y. He retired ati 
the end of 1935. 

Pastor Schaefer was a fearless and able 
preacher, a faithful and tireless pastor, and a 
consecrated servant of his Lord. He was re- 
luctant to retire, and even after his retirement 
desired to do some missionary work which his 
health would not permit. He was pleasant and 
sympathetic in his manner and much interested 
in the work of the Church. A member of the) 
Long Island Conference since the time it was, 
formed in 1929 when the three synods merged, . 
he maintained his membership in the United) 
Synod of New York until his death. 

He is survived by his devoted wife, Wilhel- 
mina Henning Schaefer, whom he married at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 21, 1893; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Henry C. Schmidt, Willow Grove, | 
N. J., and Mrs. Arthur Neidig, Route No. 1, 
Elmer, N. J.; two sons, Clarence Schaefer of. 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., and Henning Schaefer | 
of Ardmore, Pa.; a brother, George; a sister, 
Amelia; nine grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at Elmer, N. J., 
June 5, in charge of the Rev. Henry Voigt, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, Vine- 
land, N. J., assisted by the Rev. Austin L. P. 
Bosch, who succeeded Pastor Schaefer at Mas- 
peth, Long Island. Interment took place in the 
Willow Grove Cemetery near his home. 

Henry Voigt. 
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Jndated CHURCH BULLETINS 


BULLETINS FOR COMMUNION 


No. C-4 Our newest two-color bulletin designed 
pecially for communion services. Ernst Zimmer- 
ann's striking interpretation of the Last Supper 
reproduced in soft brown tones. On the fourth 
age is the history of our Holy Communion. Size, 
/, x 8 inches. Price per hundred, 60 cents to 


bscribers, 75 cents to others. 


No. C-I1 On the front page is reproduced a 
as relief of the Last Supper. The significance of 
e church altar is explained on the back page. 
ze, 5!/> x 8'/> inches. Price, per hundred, 40 cents 


subscribers, 60 cents to others. 


No. C-2. A woodcut of the Saviour at the table 
the upper room is on front page and a message 
) "'The Real Presence" is on the back page. Size, 
fy x 8l/>. Price, per hundred, 40 cents to sub- 


ribers, 60 cents to others. 
(Write for Samples) 


+ i Sq ic Lord is mp shepherd: I shall uot want:2 
2) Pe waketh me to lie Jown in green pastures: 

Pe leadcth me breide the still waters. De teotoreths 

my soul:Ee leadcth me in the paths of rightrousucesi 

for Rie name's sake essere Oea, though I walk 

through the vallep of the chadow of death Twill fear 

| no evil: for Thou ort with me: Php rod and Lhy2z 

: tall theo comfort me.sseaxe Thou prepareat ay 


overeze Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
‘ne all the days of muy life: and I will dwell in they 
house of the Lord forever. cxsxsxoxosas3xo39 
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for Special Occasions 


ALL-PURPOSE BULLETINS 


These undated bulletins are prepared for July 
and August during which months the regular 
weekly series is not published. Those marked with 
asterisk are 5!/> x 8!/ inches. Unmarked are 5!/, 
x 8 inches. Descriptions are for the cover design. 
Appropriate messages on fourth page. Price, per 
hundred, 40 cents to subscribers, 60 cents to 
others. 


*A-1. Man Praying in church.—*A-3. Rural 
church picture-—*A-4. Group of worship pictures. 
—*A-5. Church at center of village—*A-6. In- 
terior of large church.—*A-7. Interior of small 
church.—*A-8. Interior of chapel.—*A-9. Picture 
of Altar—A-I1. Portrait of Jesus.—A-I2. Congre- 
gation worshiping. —*A-1I3. City in the sand.— 
A-14. Picture of church tower.—A-I4. Apostles’ 
Creed. 


No. 4553—A new color bulletin with striking 
illuminated representation of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Size, 5!/> x 8!/5. Price, $1.50 for 100; $3.50 
for 250; $6.00 for 500. 

(Write for Samples) 
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A School of the Church for Wome 


MARION COLLEG 


Chapel for private 


devotions in memory of 


Janet June Heisey, ’45 


Opportunities in Music 


Training in Voice, Piano, Organ, 


Theory, Church Music 


A Marion student won first 
place in state and regional 
contest of National Federation 


of Music Clubs 


at MARION, VA 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Last two years of high school 
First two years of college 


TRANSFER COURSES 


in Liberal Arts, Teacher Train 
ing, Home Economics, for girl 
who wish to spend their first tw 
years in a small school. 


EXPLORATORY COURSES | 


in Music, Drama, Speech, Jour! 
nalism, for those who seek to de4 
velop a latent talent. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


in Nursing, Technician, Social 
Work, CHURCH-WORK, for 
those who wish further training 


before entering a profession. 


TERMINAL COURSES 


in Business Education, Merchan- 
dising, General Culture. 


For Information Write 


Rev. Henry E. Horn, President . .. . 


Marion, Va. 


